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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








In TrPs.—“ Influence of Civilization on Insanity,” ‘“ Utili- 
ty of Classical Studies,” “‘Importance of Anatomy and 
Physiology,”’ ‘‘ Clairvoyance,’’ &c. We hope to find room for 
all the above, and for sundry other good things which we 
have on band, in our next number. 

Tas NomBeR commences a new volume. We shall not 
make many promises in regard to it. When we say that 
we will try to prove faithful to the great law of ProGcress 
and Deve.orment, we have, perhaps, said enough. We hope 
to perform satisfactorily our work, and we feel confident 
that our Agents and co-laborers will not be negligent in the 
performance of theirs. Now is the time to “ CIRCULATE THE 
DOCUMENTS.”’ 

PosSTMAsTERS are respectfully solicited to act as AGENTS 
for this Journal. A liberal commission will be given. 
Should any Postmaster decline the agency, the Publishers 
would feel obliged if he would refer them to a proper per- 
son to act in that capacity. 

Teacuers, Eprrors, CLercyMen, and others, are also invited 
to obtain subseribers in the neighborhood where they re- 
side. Travelling Agents and Canvassers may obtain Certi- 
ficates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable recom- 
mendations. 

Ovr Frrawps, who are already interested in the subject, 
will form clubs wherever they can, and thus advance the 
good cause. 


Tax postage on this Journal to any Post Office in the Uni- 
ted States is siz cents a yéar, or half a cent a number. . 





A Fourth of Suly Esyay. 





REPUBLICANISM: 
ITS DESTINED INFLUENCE ON HUMAN: INTELLECT 
AND ACTION. 


Unt 1776, humanity was oppressed bya bond- 
age perfectly ty ical—bondage temporal, im- 
posed by a despotic king and arbitrary laws and 
usages, instituted by the privileged few, to oppress 
the mighty many—bondage spiritual, imposed by 
fear of eternal torment, so wielded as to produce 





, the most abject submission to religious dogmas 


and superstitious observances—bondage intellec- 
tual, in that the whole framework of society, and 
tenor of everything, forbade independent thought, 
and freedom of speech. 

If every thing had been just right, this tyran- 
nical conservatism would have been well; but, 
as every thing in human affairs was just as bad as 
it could possibly be, this conservatism only per- 
petuated and enhanced those usages and evils 
which have made “ countless thousands mourn ” 
for ages. 

On the untold miseries as well as prevented 
good consequent on the abuse of arbitrary power, 
we need not expatiate. Let those diversified mi- 
series which have tortured the human body and 
mind, embracing all the agonies of all battle-fields 
and ecenes of private revenge, all the wailings of 
bereaved wives and orphans, all the sufferings 
caused by pestilence and disease,—let all the 
miseries of humanity from its very infancy write 
the dread record ; for was not ignorance of nature's 
laws their great cause, and tyranny the cause of 
this ignorance ? . 

But July 4th, 1776, witnessed the initiatory 
step of a complete revolution not only through- 





. out the whole earth, but also in all the details 


of human affairs. The final consequences of the 
declaration of American Independence, besides 
reaching throughout all coming time, and radi- 
cally changing every thing appertaining to human 





opinion and conduct, and widening as time pro- 
greases, ean be measured only by computing all 
the miseries consequent on continued despotism, 
contrasted with all the happiness and perfection 
consequent on the final working out of the great 
problem of human liberty. Of this contrast, every 
human being, born everywhere throughout the 
vast range of time, is but the witness and the 
measure. God and eternity alone can compute 
them. ' 
We write this article to develop the natural 
workings of this principle of human liberty—to 
point out a few of the ways in which it is to 
become THE GREAT SALVATION of man from almost 
every species of human sinfulness and misery, and 
the grand usher of blessings countless and immea- 
surable to every human being. 


First, then, its influence on civil government. 
That, it must revolutionize completely. In one 
thousand years, not one vestige of monarchy, or 
even of arbitrary power in any form, can exist on 
earth; and in one hundred years, but very little. 
Compute the progress of republican principles for 
the last seventy-five years, and to that progress 
apply that law of compound ratio which governs 
every species of progress. This, applied to the 
earth’s geograph y—it will have covered it all; ap- 
plied to nations—it will have overspread all ; ap- 
plied to human opinion—it will have revolution- 
ized all. Let the patriarch of seventy-five years 
measure that spread of liberty which he himself 
has witnessed, and he must see that only a century 
or two is necessary to render it universally tri- 
umphant. Behold, to-day, the entire civilized 
world convulsed by the fierce struggle now rag- 
ing between the monster arbitrary power, and 
the young giant liberty. The very desperation of 
the struggle only shows the strength of the young 
giant. And if from almost nothing, he has ac- 
quired, in seventy-five years, sufficient force to 
maintain a struggle so absolutely desperate,—not 
with one or two of the old monarchies, such as 
Austria and Italy, but with them all at once,— 
if it requires all the might of all the disciplined 
soldiery and police, at the command of all these 
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hoary despots, aided with all their revenues, all 
their credit, all their robberies even, merely to 
maintain their existence, and that while their giant 
antagonist is such a mere stripling,—pray how 
long before his triumph and their overthrow are 
absolutely certain ? 

When the spirit of liberty is so rife in every 
single nation of Europe that the utmost vigilance, 
the most condign punishments, the utmost rigor 
and cruelty alone can prevent insurrection, not 
in one outpost, but throughout every nation, and 
city, and village, and country-house in all Europe, 
know ye for certain that the end of a struggle thus 
desperate draws nigh. And the redoubling of the 
cruelties of despotic power only shows both how 
weak and how terribly frightened they are be- 
coming. And every act of cruelty only still fur- 
ther maddens those human masses which embody 
human power. Just now, France is quiet, but it 
is a quiet preceding, and preparing the way for, 
a struggle more terribly desperate than, but for 
this rest, could be maintained. And by the very 
fierceness of this final struggle between the two 
principles or powers, liberty and foree, must be 
the completeness of the overthrow of the van- 
quished, and the slaughter of its minions. Which 
shall conquer, let the progress of liberalism for 
the past ten years attest. Even as late as 1843, 
absolutism slept in comparative repose. Now, it 
has no peace anywhere except in Britain's fertile 
isle, and there only because power is yielding, 
little by little, to the progress of liberty—just 
enough to keep it from rising in its strength. 
Observe, too, that in Austria, where power is most 
arbitrary, this death-struggle is most terrible. But 
one thing can save that old monster monarchy— 
ean save any one of the absolute governments of 
the old world—the voluntary surrender of that 
power. Either to commit virtual suicide by 
yielding up to liberty the freedom it claims— 
or to be completely routed, entirely slaughtered, 
cut up into fragments, and ground to atoms by 
that fierceness of vengeance its enormities are 
everywhere begetting,—is its inevitable doom. 
The suicidal would be the easier death, but better 
for humanity that it blindly pursue its present 
course till the measure of vengeance is filled full, 
that its destruction may be rrvau and complete, 
root and branch, trunk, bark, and even moss, 
And the longer it stands, the more overwhelming 
must be its final destruction, Ten years, it may 
possibly prolong its existence—fifteen will wit- 
ness its downfall. And oh, what a victory! what 
a deliverance! England will stand longer—pro- 
bably a century—perhaps will never experience 
a sudden revolution, because its policy is to wait 
til the last moment before an outbreak, and then 
yi Id the least possible, and prevent it, and thus 
st ve off revolution. But these very concessions 
v il ultimately leave her throne and power but 
* sounding-brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

And this spirit of liberty, already at work in 
Turkey and all the East—even in hitherto station- 
ary China—will press forward from conquering 
to conquer. Every victory will inspirit friends 
and terrify tyrants. The eyes of all nations are 
turned towards this republic, All mankind be- 
hold unexampled prosperity—before unknown 
happiness among all classes; and a contrast be- 
tween their condition and ours which, working 





on the strongest sentiment of human nature— 
desire to free itself from pain—is just as sure to 
work out a like happy, because free, government 
for them, as sun to continue to rise, or mankind 
to love happiness. The very self-interest of the 
human masses is enlisted to the utmost of its 
resistless force in this cause of human freedom, 
and overthrow of oppression in all its forms. 
Can,.thén, the ultimate issue be in the least 
doubtfal? Then is not republicanism absolutely 
certain, in the lapse of time, to encompass the 
whole earth—to first prepare its own way, by the 
light it sheds, and blessings it confers on all its 
participants, and then to supplant despotism? 
—for co-exist they never can. Their enmity is 
complete. Their natures antipodistical. Their 
battle is a drawn one. Whichever conquers or 
falls at all, must conquer, must fall, wholly. Re- 
publicanism, in the nature of things, must be the 
victor, And many of us will live to sm this final 
battle and final triumph of civil liberty. Mark 
this prediction, based on the law of progress, not 
prophecy. 


Secondly. But this civil conquest of Republic- 
anism is but the least of its destined victories. It 
is absolutely certain both to obviate every single 
evil experienced among men, and achieve -for the 
entire race every possible good of which human 
nature is capable. A broad, infinitely expanded 
declaration, but let us see whether it does not 
embody inherent prineiples the constitutional 
workings of which are naturally calculated to 
achieve even all this, infinitely great and glorious 
as it is. 

Its simple principle is, that THe masorITY sHALL 
RULE. This is its heart's core, outer walls, and only 
constituent element. Now this element stands so 
related to the human mind as to elicit truth, on 
every subject to which it is applied ; and “Great 


18 TRUTH, AND IT MUsT Prevatt.” This ruling of the 


majority provokes piscussion, originates thought, 
calls out all the human faculties in all their vigor, 
disciplines all, and especially develops indepen- 
dent reason, canvasses all sides of all subjecis, and 
holds them all up to the inspection of all; and 
this causes the one embodying the most truth and 
good, to be adopted. Men are inherently selfish, 
in this seense—that of seeking their own highest 
good. Republicanism so operates on the human 
intellect as to develop and show this highest good, 
and then selfishness inherently adopts it. The 
strongest arguments and intellects—those nearest 
to the normal type or standard of human nature 
—must necessarily prevail, ultimately, and in 
every aspect of human thought and action. Un- 
der absolutism, might prevails; under republican- 
ism, right bears rule. That is based in the sup- 
posed good of the few royal and ancient families, 
—this in the greatest good of the greatest number; 
which, by virtue of its inherent workings, it con- 
stitutionally seeurea) That restrains the growth 
of primeval humanity, and perverts it in every 
possible respect. This promotes that growth, by 
every possible means. Inasmuch, then, as origin- 
al human nature was created just as perfect as its 
Infinite Author could render it—and inasmuch as 
republicanism is naturally adapted to. secure its 
most complete expansion and perfection—is it, 
of course, capacitated and calculated to engraft 








on human society and institutions every possible 
good, and obviate every possible evil. 

To evolve this point the more distinctly, ob- 
serve the sharpening-up influence of “ THE masoR- 
ITY SHALL RULE” on human intellect. It sets all its 
participants to tarvxine. It provokes discussion, 
and thereby thought, more than any and every 
other influence whatever. What promotes thought 
and intellectual acumen equally with discussion? 
And what promotes discussion equally with the 
ruling of the majority? It stirs up all the thought 
throughout all the republic, to canvass what és 
best, and to urge the plans and thoughts of each 
on all. It provokes family and neighborhood dis- 
cussion, bar-room and club discussion, newspaper 
and periodical discussion, pulpit, bar, and bench 
discussion, male and female discussion—every 
possible phase and degree of piscussion; and this 
discussion awards the final preference to those 
views and measures most concordant with that 
unerring standard and test of all truth—original 
human nature—and the highest phases of that 
nature. Not thst Republicanism actually nas 
attained this infinitely desirable end, but that it 
is constitutionally apaprep, and absolutely certain 
ultimately to attain it. It is yet in its infancy. 
It began, loaded down with all the errors, all the 
vices which ages of misrule had heaped on man, 
in every development of human affairs; and stul- 
tified with all the ignorance of the masses conse- 
quent on that degradation brought on by king- 
craft and priesteraft. And more—It had to con- 
tend with the bigotry of the pseudo learned, then 
vested with that potent power, “public opinion.” 
No wonder it has not yet wrought out its great 
practical and normal resulta. But it has done there 
two things: it has broken down many a barrier 
of prejudice; it has diffused a vast amount of 
valuable knowledge g the people. 
Above all—it has fostered and vastly extended 
INDEPENDENT THOUGHT. The declaration of our 
independence found little, very little, real inde- 
pendent thought on any subject. It found all 
mankind true Catholics in this—that they be- 
lieved and did as their fathers, as the priests, as 
others did, and rulers ordered. It found the whole 
world governed by these dogmas—“ the king can 
do no wrong,” and “ the church is infallible.” The 
king and chureh, then, did up the political and 
religious thinking of mankind. Even scientific 
men followed in the wake of the time-honored 
past, and stoutly resisted all innovation. Now, 
has or has not republicanism made inroads upon 
this pretended infallibility of king, priest, and 
college, or has it not? Has it, or has it not, sub- 
stituted a vast amount of knowledge of every 
description, on all subjects, for torpid ignorance 
and asinine stulticity? Let the rush of the 
mighty many to the scientific lecture-room, to 
newspaper and post-offices, to the unheard-of sale 
of books in our country, compared with all the 
world besides, answer. Nor behold we only the 
merest beginning. The progress of knowledge 
fifty years hence, not the most sanguine can be- 
gin to compute. Applying the ratio of intellec- 
tual progress witnessed within ten years to the 
future, and it outstrips all comprehension. Let 
newspaper increase for ten years be taken as a test 
—and it isa correct one. In 1843 the American 
PureNoxoaicaL Journat was all carried to the 
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post-office by one man, at one load ; but, in 1853, 
it requires ten cart loads per month. It then 
circulated five hundred eopies—now, monthly, 
OVER FIFTY THOUSAND!!! Nor is it paid 
for without being reap. And read by many more 
than subseribe, each copy being read by several. 
Compare the circulation of the New York Tri- 
bune, or the number of publishing houses, and 
their sales, now, with the same then, and apply 
compound proportion to this progress, besides 
applying it to every species of intellectual pro- 
gress, and you have only a part of the sum total 
of what republicanism is now doing, and destined 
to do, by way of informing and sharpening up the 
human intellect. Even bar-room discussions on 
politics, though often brawling and low, are dis- 
ciplining mind, spreading knowledge, and substi- 
tuting awakened reason for stagnant monotony. 
Nor matters it much which side is taken, or appears 
to prevail; for its guickening intellect is, of itself, a 
great positive good, which increases and diffuses 
with time. Every political canvass, presidential, 
gubernatorial, and town meeting, by sharpening 
up the wits of editors to show up opponents, and 
magnify their own side, is one great sea of mind 
wrestling with mind, and every struggle develops 
and strengthens. Let the wrong prevail to-day, 
and in this or that locality, it in two ways but 
prepares the way for the right—first, by strength- 
ening mind to see the right more clearly next time, 
and, by practically exhibiting error, it but pre- 
pares the way for the ultimate prevalence of truth. 
Sooner or later, therefore, under republican sway, 
right and truth must triumph. The very nature 
and practical workings of republicanism secure 
that triumph; and, also, render it coeval with 
republicanism, which, we have before shown, 
must cover the whole earth—besides applying it 
to every conceivable interest of man. 

To apply this prineiple only in these two re- 
spects—temperance and religion—as samples mere- 
ly of its power, touching every possible question 
of human action and interest. Efforts, the most 
strenuous and persevering, have been made to 
divoree temperance—the Maine Liquor Law espe- 
cially—from politics. But that divorce has been 
found absolutely impossible, A distinct hearing at 
the ballot-box it would have, and in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and even in Minesota. 
In New York and Pennsylvania it stands at the 
political doors thundering away for a hearing. 
By artful dodging, and wily wire-pulling, it may 
be exeluded for a year or two longer, but as sure, 
and as far as the ballot-box exists, must this ques- 
tion, sooner or later, be heard and heeded. Stified 
it can never be. And if a right decision is not had 
at first, it will agitate and cogitate, appeal and re- 
appeal, till a verdict concordant with predominant 
reason and morality is had. Only a righteous de- 
cision can long stand this umpire. Anything 
wrong is sure to disaffect the strongest minds and 
warmest hearts, and, besides, sharpening up the acu- 
test intellects more and more, till they overthrow 
the wrong and obtain the right. ‘And if proof 
absolute were wanting that in all moral questions 
the august majority will be found on the side of 
right and virtue, it is furnished by this temper- 
ance movement. That the rowdy rabble does 
not rule, is proved by this struggle. All the row- 








dyism in city and country—all the grog-shop 
brawlers, and bloated sensualists, that could be 
seraped together, from mountain, from gutter, 
from billiard-room, were arrayed against it, but to 
no avail. Signal defeat has awaited every contest 
of rowdyism with intellect, of libertinism with 
morality, aad in the very nature of things must 
finally atten 1 it. Republicanism naturally develops 
moral and intellectual vigor, and then puts the helm 
of State in their charge. Just now, politicians are 
indeed corrupt, but this very corruption will over- 
throw itself. Republicanism, in the nature of 
things, creates two or more parties, These watch 
each other, expose each other’s errors, and must 
eventuate in the final rule of rear. Wrong pro- 
duces suffering, right enjoyment, and republican- 
ism sharpens up the human faculties to perceive 
wrongs and their consequences, evils and their 
causes, and prompts the majority, by virtue of 
self-love, to obviate them all and choose a more 
excellent way. Nor can anything on earth pre- 
vent the most complete canvassing of every possi- 
ble subject of human good and evil, at the polls, 
and the final triumph of the highest good. They 
may not, cannot all be decided by one vote, nor 
by hundreds of elections, but from year to year, 
and age to age, one question after another will 
come up, be discussed, and voted on time after 
time, till a decision finally satisfactory to human- 
ity is obtained. Taxrerors, is republicanism con- 
stitutionally calculated, in the lapse of time, to 
expose and obviate every evil and its cause, and 
establish every possible good. 

Religion, too, is to undergo a like scrutiny at 
the ordeal of republicanism, Till 1776, men be- 
lieved as told to by priest and creed. Since then, 
the human mind has begun to apply that spirit of 
independence it fosters to ali subjects, religious 
included. How much more deference was paid, 
seventy-five years ago, to the minister, as a min- 
ister! Thea, weight went with his office; now, 
more with his arguments. At least, is there not 
setting in a strong undercurrent of independent 
religious thought and inquiry, and, espedially, 
pisoussion# And must they not eventuate in re- 
ligion, as elsewhere, in the final triumph of truth 
over error? The only chance of wrong and evil 
is in avoiding conflict with right and truth. For 
them to join issue is to give victory to the latter. 
This issue, this conflict, republicanism promotes, 
even renders necessary, and thus renders the final 
triumph of right, trath, and the highest good, co- 
extensive with republicanism, and that must be- 
come co-extensive with humanity and time! 

All hail, then, thou anniversary of the birth day 
of this ever-glorious principle, “Let the majority 
rule!” Forever to be observed! Everywhere to be 
exulted in! Behold, O ye kings, your conqueror! 
O people, your great deliverer! Rejoice, O patri- 
ot! O lover of man, dance with very joy! And 
let this, let all, its annual jubilees consist less in 


_ burning powder than in offering incense of grate- 


fal affection to the principle of universal’ liberty, 
as also in stimulating each other to spread abroad 
this man-saving doctrine. Well might all the 
kings of all the earth have joined all their armies, 
all their treasures, in a war of extermination 
against this glorious principle. Forever fatal to 
them the day they allowed its final consummation! 
Once they might, perhaps, have crushed it, but 
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now—O blessed be our Father above—never, The 
die is now cast. The problem is solved. The 
thing is out. Where was their foresight that they 
did not strangle this infant Hercules in the cradle? 
Thank Heaven, they let it live. They slept while 
it grew. That neglect is now their death, but the 
life of humanity, of infinite good. So let it live, 
so let it spread, everywhere, and forever! 

Scme religious readers may think this article 
claims for republicanism what belongs to religion. 
The answer is: Let religion do all it will and can. 
Whatever it may do, be it more or less, let it do. 
How much each will do, or which the most, we 
say not. That republicanism can do all this, does 
not, in any wise, prevent religion from doing it. 
But to show how much religion can, or will do, 
is the office of the divine—ours is to show what 
republicanism is naturally calculated, and capaci- 
tated to do, provided this work is not done be- 
forehand. Still, let each do all it can, enough 
will yet remain, for centuries, to consume all the 
energies of the other. Let neither arrogate any- 
thing, but both labor to the utmost to BLEss AND 
PERFECT MAN, and Phrenology will become their 
co-worker. 








REMEMBERING CoUNTENANCES.—The difference of degree in 
which individuais possess this faculty, is very remarkable. 
We often notice this difference as strikingly manifested in the 
city concourse. The other day stepping into a store which 
we had not had occasion to visit for six months, and then for 
the first time, we had difficulty in deciding whether we had 
found the same place (the name having been forgotten) ; 
but on making some inquiry of a young lad, the reply was 
—“* Yes, sir, you came in last winter and purchased a — 
for $—~.”’ There had been nothing in the previous visit but 
an easy selection, and ready bargain ; and we had forgotten, 
not only the aspect of the shop, and the countenances of the 
salesmen, but the price of the article. 4 

On the other hand we have an intimate friend, a gen tle- 
man who reads and thinks much, who finds it exceedingly 
difficult to remember the c of any persons with 
whom he has not full acquaintance. An ordinary brief in - 
terview makes no such impression of the countenance on 
his memory, that he can tecognize it at the next meeting, 
even though it be on the same day. He finds himself often 
embarrassed and mortified by this defect. He compares the 
difficulty to that of recognizing other objects—a carriage, a 
garment, a tree, a building, which has been seen before, but 
which appears not particularly unlike many others, and 
which one crnnot identify {rom its own peculiarities. Who 
would know his own desk or chair, or sofa, with any cer- 
tainty, should he meet with it in anothor house? And yet it 
has its own aspect: it is somewhat unlike others. Upon 
some minds peculiarities of countenance do net make a 
strong impression. Faces are regarded as very much alike. 
Thousands of people seem, to such an eye, to have, as it 
were, the generic look of the race. They have hair and 
eyes and mouth of the average stamp. They do not make 
a distinct impression on the feeble observing faculty . 

These feeble observers are to be pitied. They pass hun- 
dreds in the street who remember them, but whom they ac- 
count strangers. They cannot take the benefit of introduc- 
tions and casual interviews to extend their acquaintance. 
They often displease those who expect to be remembered at 
once. But the difficulty is inherent in the constitution. 
Effort to conquer it in mature age seems to avail but little. 
The only relief is to be found in enjoying the more heartily 
a limited acquaintance.—N. Y. Eve. Mirror. 

[There are two causes for this defect. First—a deficiency 
in the perceptive faculties. Secondly—defective vision. 
The first is inherited by many, while the second is caused by 
night study, smoking tobacco, dark stores (in cities) and 
strong gas-lights. Di and physical debility often 
affect these organs, and restoration of health restores 
algo the original power of vision, and also the general mem- 
ory-] 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAX. 





BY WILLIAM ©. ROGERS. 
OHAPTER NINE. 
The Typical Races of Men. 

Atmost every writer upon the Natural History 
of Man subdivides the races of men into types, 
differing very materially from either those of his 
predecessors or of his cotemporaries, We will 
give in this chapter the classification of Blumen- 
bach, as adopted and described by Lawrance, and 
that of Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith. 

The classification of the former is the one most 
commonly received, and the one which will pro- 
bably continue to be received, until further atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the subject, both by 
the masses of the people, and by the learned and 
scientific also. ‘ 

The following is an abstract from the works of 
Lawrance, of the classification of Blumenbach, 
which he adopts, and which he thus describes : 
“The different races of men are divided into five 
varieties, the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethi- 
opian, the American, and the Malay. 

Fig. 1. The 
Caucasian 
variety, to 
which we be- 
long, is 80 
named from 


sus, as in its 
neigh bor- 
hood is found 
the supposed 
typical race 

Pig. 1. of the Cir- 
cassians and Georgiana. It includes the following 
nations, ancient and modtrn:—The Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Jews, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Geor- 
gians, Circassians, Armenians, Turks, Arabs, Sy- 
rians, Afghans, Hindoor, of high caste, Moors, of 
Northern Africa, Greeks and Romans, the nations 
of modern Europe (except the Laplanders) and 
their descendants in this hemisphere: in fine, those 
races in which intellect, both native and cultivated, 
has produced the mightiest results; those races, 
whose history would be the history of civilization 
and of Christianity, and, in the opinion of many, 
the only race referred to in the Mosaic account of 
creation. 

Fig. 2. The Mongo- 
lian race seems to 
have originated from 
the central plains of 
Asia, whence they are 
supposed to have wan- 
dered in all directions, 
into the northern 
parts of Europe and 
America, and perhaps § 
into the southern parts 7 
of Africa. It compris- 
es, according to Law- 
rance, the Mongols, 
Kalmucks, Korians, Chinese, Japanese ; 








the in- 


MountCauca- 





habitants of Thibet, Tonquin, Siam, Cochin-China, 
the Himalaya mountains, Hindoostan, Ceylon, the 
Kamskatdales, Asiatic Russians, Finns and Lap- 
landers, and the Esquimaux of Arctic America. 
The ancient Huns belonged to this variety ; these, 
with Attila at their head, penetrated into the very 
centre of Europe ; the famous Zenghis Khan and 
Tammerlane belonged to this race, which has al- 
ways been nomadic and predatory. 





Fig. 3. The 
Ethiopian race 
includes the 
inhabitants of 
Africa, execlu- 
sive of the 
northern parts, 
and the im- 
ported speci- 
mens and their 
descendants in 
‘ America and 
il elsewhere. 
Fig. 4. The 
American race, 
according _ to 
Lawrance,_ in- 
habited the A- 
merican Conti- 
nent from Cape . 
Horn to the * 
Arctic, Regions, S 
and, with all = 


their differences, 
are considered 
by him as one 
and the same race over this whole extent. 

Fig. 5. The Ma- 
lay race inhabit the 
Asiatic and Poly- 
nesian Islands.” 


Fig. 4. 


he the human species 

, is so popular, and 
80 well understood, 
that it will be un- 


necessary to enter 
into minute details 
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Fig. 5. 
the separate races. 
physical peculiarities of the different races in the 
following tabular form, in order that comparisons 
may be the more readily instituted, and more de- 
finite ideas of each be thus obtained : 


I bave therefore arranged the 





This division of 


respecting each of 





There are many objections to the above classifi- 
cation, a few of which will be briefly stated. In 
Blumenbach’s collection of skulle was one from 
Mt. Caucasus, which happened to be the most per- 
feetly developed and most beautiful of all; so he 
termed it Caucasian, assumed it as the standard of 
perfection, and classed the others by comparing 
them with it. The nomenclature is entirely too 
limited, as it refers all the white varieties of man 
to a Caucasian, all the yellow varieties to a Mon- 
golian, and all the black varieties to an 
origin, and assumes that the Americans and Ma- 
lays are distinet races, an assumption which cur 
present knowledge gives us no right to make. 

The name Mongolian is the title of a nation of 
robbers in Central Asia, who are of comparatively 
recent origin; the term cannot therefore be ap- 
plied with propriety to the Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindoos, whom we know from Roman History to 
have been precisely the same people they are now 
in the first century of the Christian era. We also 
feel some reluctance at “denominating the peace- 
ful, contented, unambitious and ingenious Chinese, 
by a name which is synonymous with everything 
destructive and cruel.” 

The classification of Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith 
is less objectionable than the preceding, and will 
be given at some length, in order that our readers 
may compare it with that of Van Amringe, the 
most perfect, in our opinion, of any yet brought 
forth. 

Smith divides all the races of men into three 
typical stocks, viz: The Woolly-haired Typical 
Type, The Hyperborean, Beardless or Mongolic 
Type, and the Bearded, Intermediate or Caucasian 


It is evident that he classifies man by the tex- 
ture and quantity of the hair, peculiarities which 
are certainly as permanent and as characteristic 
as any which can be selected. 

After mentioning the fact that the legends of all 
nations, races and tribes, concur in giving an ac- 
count of, at least, one great cataclysis, or deluge, 
he thus proceeds to prove the primeval location 
of man, or the position of the typical stocks; the 
dog, hog, horse, ass, camel, ox, sheep, goat, and 
wild-cat, together with the gallinaceous fowls, 
undoubtedly originated in this region. 

“On the western sides, at least, (of a central 
region in Asia,)are found the parent plants of 
many fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, now natural- 
ized in Europe: the walnut, chestnut, filbert; the 
apple, medlar, cherry, and almost all the wild and 
cultivated berries, and the vine at no great dis- 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 








Cavcastan, Moneoutaw, Erwiortay, AmmEnicay, aND Matar. 
Sensibility..... High, acute. ...... Medium.....,...... Sluggish............ Sub-medium........ Medium. 
Complexion ... Fair, white, blushing Olive, yellow....... Black..........++.- Brown, copper..... Tawny. 
Hair ... -+ Copious, soft,flowing Black, thin, coarse.. Black, woolly...... Long, straight, black Black, abundant. 
Beard.. ++ Ample... ..... sce. 6 SCAM .00eceeeseeeee Very scant......... Wanting..........., Seant. 
Face.... ++. Oval, perpendicular. Broad, flat.. . Projecting.......... Broad, angular..... Much developed. 
Forehead...... Lofty, broad........ Low, slanting....... Narrow, receding... Slanting, narrow... Slanting, broad. 
Nose.........- Narrow, aquiline... Flat, smail ........,. Thick, flat ......... Large, flat ......... ‘ Bottle-nosed.’’ 
Mouth......... Small, decisive..... Large..........+-++ Large, coarse ...... Large, coarse....... Large, sensual. 
Lips... ++ Thin, finely chiselled Thick, coarse....... Very thick, pouting. Full............-... Thick, rounded. 
Chaim 20. ceseee Prominent, rounded. Retreating .......... Very receding ...... Massive, receding... Broad, receding. 
Teeth ......... Perpendicular ...... Angular in position. 
Byes... cesses Large, prominent... Oblique, closing .... Prominent.......-.. Deep-seated, small.. Average-sized . 
Facial Angle... 80°, 85°, 90°........ 70°, 75%, 80%....0... 65°, 70°,.75°..s++-.- 70°, 75°, 80°.....00» 70°, 75°, 80°. 


This table represents the comparative peculiarities of the different races sufficiently plain and clear to answer our purpose. 
It will be seen at a glance how superior the Caucasian is to all the other races in every possible peculiarity, and, more 
especially, how immeasurably superior he is to the Ethiopian or Negro race. 
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tance. Wheat and barley, of more than one va- 
riety of species, occur on the skirts of the same 
central region, some thriving at more than 10,000 
feet of elevation in the Himalayas and in China, 
with buckwheat and oats on the plains of the 
northwest, and onions, turnips, ée., growing wild 
in many places; wild flax and hempon the north- 
ern plains, and, in Cashmere, the valleys even 
possess edible gourds, pumpkins and melons, 
whereof one or two species flourish in the arid 
deserts; even the lotus, celebrated in Egypt, was 
derived from some part of India. It would be in 
vain to look for so many primitive elements of 
human subsistence in any other portion of the 
globe. Nearly all of them were originally want- 
ing in the western Caucasus, and the civilized de- 
velopment of Egypt could not have oceurred with- 
out the possession of wheat, barley, flax, the leek, 
the garlic, and the onion,—all foreign to Africa.” 
—Smith’s Nat. Hist. Human Species, pp. 210, 211. 

In speaking of the origin of different orders of 
government, he remarks: “The oldest form of 
social existence was parental, or by families, which 
soon expanded into the patriarchal, still retained 
by nomad nations. With others, it broke up by 
the separation of the priestly dignity from the 
head paternity of the tribes. As soon as dogmas 
and political considerations multiplied, the strug- 
gle between authority by birth and the suggestions 
of expediency began; for ambition pleaded the 
claims of valor, justifying them by surrounding 
dangers, and the inefficiency of nonage; the pon- 
tificate demanded an undying adequacy of pur- 
pose, upheld by sanctity of example; arguments 
which, being repeated as the social existence spread 
wider, hierarchies were established, and the rights 
of pleading the cause of justice, or the art of heal- 
ing the sick, became separated or classified into 
learned orders.”—Op. cit., p. 218. 

He maintains that these typical tribes distrib- 
uted themselves by means of the principal rivers 
diverging from this central table-land, and in this 
manner reached unexplored regions, and spread 
over the face of the globe. “Deserts and plains 
are never so absolutely impaseable as to prevent 
ulterior progress. Water is found in some locali- 
ties, and occasionally verdure; and these oases are 
soon marked by the wanderer, who then guides 
his family, or moving tribe, along them, till they 
reach a better region. Impediments of this kind 
are, therefore, incentives to progress, and gener- 
ally much less obstacles than morasses or dense 
forests; for it is by the river courses alone that 
these last are penetrated.” He accounts for the 
formation of nations by supposing that a tribe 
arrived at a desirable point and halted; other 
tribes coming up also halted, and joined the first, 
and so on until large nations were formed at dif- 
ferent points. He also shows the effect of com- 
pulsory mixture of nations, of conquests by mili- 
tary invasion, and of the blending of different na- 
tions together, upon civilization, and locates the 
three principal or typical types of man as follows; 
The Woolly-haired in Africa, the Beartless in Asia 
and America, and the Bearded in Europe and 
America. 

According to his views, mankind might be 
primitively arranged somewhat in the form of the 
following diagram, supposing the point of an 
equilateral triangle to > polat te to the North : 


RKTISYOOYD VIG RLAOg 








Monco.ro 
or 
Bearpiess Tyre. E 
Matar. 
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Nxero. Parva. 
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This ingenious diagram is more readily under- 
stood by referring to the following explanatory 
extract : 

“Thus we have the southern line, representing 
the Himalaya chain, with its great streams ending 
at the Indian Ocean ; the easterm similarly lead- 
ing to the Pacific, and the western into the sea 
gradually contracted into the Caspian; and the in- 
termediate, conducted by geographic necessities, 
reaching the South Seas, the Northern Pacific, and 
from thence to America, the Polar and Western 
Regions, and the Erythrean Seas to Northern Af- 
rica.” The names attached tothe corners of the 
triangle represent some of the more important sub- 
typical forms of man. 


THE WOOLLY-HAIRED TROPICAL TYPE. 
Fig. 6. By this de- 


meant wool, strictly 
speaking, but hair 
‘so closely frizzled as 
to appear like the 
wool of the Iceland 
sheep, and in coarse- 
ness so rude that that 
upon the head of a 
typical Negro, struck 
with the knuckles, 
would frequently cut 
to the bone. This 
effect Lieut. Col. Smith says he has frequently wit- 
nessed. This type predominates in Central and 
Western tropical Africa, where the maximum of 
development in the peculiarities of structure and 
faculties that distinguish it from the other normal 
jorms, is found, and is thus described: “ a 
form of man of good stature, though seldom at- 
taining six feet in height, and falling as rarely be- 
neath five feet six; the facial angle varying from 
65 to 70 degrees; the head very small and later- 
ally compressed; the dome of the skull arched and 
dense; the forehead narrow, depressed, and the 
posterior part much developed; the throat and 
neck are muscular, and with the chest, shoulders, 
abdomen, hips, back, upper arms and thighs, very 
symmetrically moulded; but, compared with the 
Caucasian, the humerus is a trifle shorter, and the 
forearm longer; the wrists and ankles are robust, 
the hands coarse—palms yellowish; the shin-bones 
are slightly bent forward, and the calves are placed 
high up; the feet are broad, heavy, squarish, with 
flat soles; the color varies from deep sallow to 
intense sepia black, and is darkest in health; odor 
overpoweringly offensive ; vertebral column very 





Fig. 6 








nomination is not 





perpendicular, enabling the negro to bear burdens 
on his head instead of on his back; the general 
structure is athletic, gait erect, and, in the young, 
not ungraceful; some tribes in Dongola and Sen- 
naar have one lumbar vertebra more than the 
Caucasian, and the stomach corrugated.” 

It is unnecessary for us to state these physical 
peculiarities more at length. They are laid down 
with sufficient explicitness in the table above, un- 
der the head of Ethiopian, and all are more or 
less familiar with them. The following extract 
from the same author will give us an insight into 
their psychical peculiarities : 

“Though their physical qualities are well de- 
veloped, the intellectual are low, in some tribes 
quite puerile; yet the moral impulses are not 
unfrequently of a most noble nature. They of- 
fer, therefore, a discordant mixture of qualities, 
wherein the good predominates, till the Euro- 
pean, not misguided by personal interests or pre- 
judices, cannot refrain from feelings of affection 
for them. They all believe in some kind of a 
future state, and are naturally superstitious 
Thought is habitually dormant; war is a passion 
that excites in them a brutal disregard of human 
feelings; it entails the deliberate murder of pris- 
oners, victims are slain to serve the manes.of de- 
parted chiefs, and cannibalism is frequent among 
tribes in the ‘interior. Wherever higher moral 
duties have been promulgated to negroes, they 
have been quickly accepted. Notwithstanding 
the listless torpidity caused by the excessive heat, 
the perceptive faculties of the children are far 
from contemptible. They have a quick appre- 
hension of the ridiculous; often surpassing the in- 
telligence of the whites, and only drop behind 
them about the twelfth year, when the reflective 
powers begin to have the ascendency. Collect- 
ively, the untutored negro mind is confiding, sin- 
gle-hearted, naturally kind and hospitable. Yet, 
where so much that honors human nature re- 
mains in apathy, the typical woolly-haired races 
have never invented a reasoned theological sys- 
tem, discovered an alphabet, framed a grammat- 
ical language, nor made the least step in science 
and art.” 

From the above we may deduce the following 
asthe - 

PSYCHICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEGRO, 

Intellect—inferior, dormant, not originative, in- 
ventive, or speculative; morally—possessing the 
elements of high moral power undeveloped, super- 
stitious; domestically—sensual, affectionate, hos- 
pitable, devoted, and docile; antagonistically— 
revengeful, warlike and destructive. There are 
many sub-typical stems to this type which Lieut. 
Col. Smith considers at length, but, as it would 
not further our purpose, we will pass on to con- 
sider 
THE HYPERBOREAN, BEARDLESS OR MONGOLIO TYPE. 

Fig. 7. This stock is not naturally of a stature 
equal to the Caucasians, but migrations to south- 
ern regions and innervation derived from inter- 
mixture with the bearded races has probably 
given them the development now attained. The 
facial angle of this type slopes backward from 70 
to 80 degrees, “and the contents of the cerebral 
chamber vary, according to the measurements of 
Dr. Morton, from 69 to 98 cubic inches; the head 
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is rather small, the face flat, the cheek-bones pro- 
jecting laterally; the eyes are small), not much 


opened, appearing to be placed obliquely with | 


the external angle upwards, chiefly because the 
Jachrymal gland is concealed by the upper lid, 
which turns directly down over it. This is a 
provision of nature common to the ruminants of 
high latitudes, and the most elevated ridges, who 
are all destitute of tearpits, probably because the 
lachrymary structure cannot be exposed in a rigor- 
ous climate without positive detriment to the eyes. 
The typical nations are all square of body, in 
stature rather low, the trunk long, the extremi- 
ties seldom or never lengthened, and the wrists 
and ankles weak.” 





Fig. 7. 


For further particulars in regard to their physi- 
cal peculiarities, the reader is referred to the table 
above. We will now take a rapid and compre- 
hensive view of their psychical characteristics. 

“The Hyperborean is less under amatory influ- 
ences, lees prolific, less enduring of toil, than the 
other typical forms of man; hence he is more dis- 
posed to severity when he has power; inflicting 
needless torture on a victim or captive, less from 
natural ferocity than from the want of individual 
self-reliance, which is thus prone to express fear 
by precaution, More readily reduced to order 
when subdued, he evades rather than resists op- 
pression by force ; he is more obstinate than brave, 
but savage to self-destruction when roused by 
despair; avoiding personal exertion, he rides in 
every region where the horse is accessible; more 
imitative than inventive, he exerts his ingenuity 
to apply mechanical aids to necessary labors. Sit- 
ting at work, he is dexterous, but little tasteful ; 
at handicraft professions preferring patient elabo- 
ration to exertion; lazy, yet gluttonous; omniv- 
orous, with scarcely any distinction ; filthy, amount- 
ing to a dread of water; in war trusting to his 
horse or to numbers; and finding sudden eruption, 
eruelty, plunder and desolation, more congenial 
than open battle and victory.” 

“With the mind more vacant than contempla- 
tive, the religious sentiment has never risen above 
an indistinct idea of a Supreme Being, a heaven, 
or a solar worship. A deified or ancestral and 
paternal obedience stands in lieu of practical re- 
ligion, and is the key-stone of absolute power in 
the State; hence, coercion is the civilization of the 
Masses, ceremonious punctiliousness that of their 
superiors, ignorant self-laudation the aecquirement 
of the literati, and insolence the portion of all. 
The discoveries they possess in physics are the re- 
sults of chance ; all the maxims of State are im- 





mutable and repressive of progress. Though 
early in the possession of the mariner’s compass, 
and, particularly the Japanese, long compelled to 
familiarity with the sea, none of the beardless 
tribes ever became true navigators, or reasoning 
ship-builders.” 

From the above we may deduce the following 
as the 


PSYCHICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HYPERBOREAN, 


Intellect—inferior, not reflective, originative or 
speculative, but inventive; morally—supersti- 
tious, but not religious ; domestically—moderately 
sensual and affectionate; antagonistically—cow- 
ardly, treacherous, revengeful, not warlike, but 
very destructive. 

Under this typical type are arranged many an- 
cient and modern nations, as the Venetians, Etru- 
riane, Finns or Laplanders, Huns, Hungarians, 
Turks, Egyptians, and many others, as sub-typical 
stems, but the proofs it is unnecessary for us to 
deduce, as a further investigation in that direction 
is foreign to our purpose. We therefore pass to 
the consideration of 


THE BEARDED, INTERMEDIATE, OR CAUCASIAN TYPE, 





Fig. 8. This type is termed bearded, because 
neither of the other typical forms is distinguished 
by a full-grown beard, while this is; it is termed 


intermediate, b it pies a position inter- 
mediate between the boreal and tropical habitats 
of the other two types; and Caucasian, because 
Mt. Caucasus, of Western Asia, is undoubtedly the 
locality of the original habitation of, at least, the 
white races of the bearded stock. 

It will be unnecessary for us to enter into a 
minute description of the physical peculiarities of 
this type, since almost every one of my readers 
has but to inspect himself, or his neighbor, in order 
to see-a favorable specimen of the whole stock. 

“The skull is larger than that of the other 
forms; it is oblong, rounded, with the cerebral 
portion more developed, containing from 75 to 
109 cubic inches; the facial angle is more vertical, 
rising from 75 degrees to nearly 90.” The face is 
the index of intelleet, of sensibility, and of moral- 
ity, and is often mantled by a blush, which is a 
characteristic of this race alone. It is physica}}y 








superior to all the other types in every respect, 
and possesses a mental organization as perfect and 
as enduring as its physical. Man of this type at- 
tains the highest standard of size, symmetry, and 
beauty ; his movements are more decided, more 
energetic, more graceful, and the poise of the head 
places the countenance vertically with the horizon, 
which is characteristic of no other race, A weight 
upon the head of the Negro is poised nearer the 
forehead, and the chin is consequently elevated. 
The Mongolian and American trusts neither to 
his shoulders like the Caucasian, nor to his head 
like the Negro, but carries his burdens by means 
of a strap pressing against the forehead and pass- 
ing to the back. The true Caucasian trusts to his 
shoulders and loins in bearing burdens; the Negro 
to his head and vertebral column ; the Mongolian 
and American to his head, neck and back. Even 
their met hods of bearing weights are distinctive of 
the different races of men. 

But it is in the moral and intellectual character 
that we find the bearded man the giant. “His 
reasoning powers outstrip the mere process of 
comparing sensations, and show, in volition, more 
elevated thought, more reason, justice and human- 
ity; he alone of the races of mankind has produ- 
ced examples of free and popular institutions, and 
his physical characteristics have maintained them 
in social life. By means of his logical intellect, 
he has arrived at ideas requisite for the acquisi- 
tion of abstract truths; resorting to actual experi- 
ment, he fixed bases whereon to build demon- 
strable inferences, when the positive facts are not 
otherwise shown; he invented simple arbitrary 
characters tc represent words and musical sounds, 
and afew signs which, nevertheless, denote, in 
their relative positions, all the possible combina- 
tions of number and quantity; he has measured 
time and distance, making the sidereal bodies 
unerring guides to mark locality and give nauti- 
cal direction; be has ascended to the skies, de- 
scended into the deep, and mastered the powers 
of lightning. By mechanical researches the beard- 
ed man has assuaged human toil, multiplied the ~ 
results of industry, and created a velocity of loco- 
motion superior to the flight of birds. _ By his 
chemical studies he has modified bodily pain, and 
produced numberless discoveries useful in medi- 
cine, in arts and manufactures. He has founded 
a sound and connected system of the sciences in 
general, and acquired a critica] literature, while, 
for more than three thousand years, he has been 
the principal possessor of all human knowledge, 
and the asserter of fixed laws. He has instituted 
all the religious systems of the world, and to his 
stock has been vouchsafed the glory and the con- 
ditions of revelation.” 

He alone, of all the tribes of men, built navies 
and traversed the seas. Giaio, of Naples, invent- 
ed the mariner’s compass, and Columbus discoy- 
ered a new world, The Marquis of Worcester 
discovered the properties of steam, and Bolton 
and Watt applied them to a useful purpose. Ful- 
ton placed an iron soul within a lifeless frame, and 
it leaped like a thing of life upon the waters, 
Ericsson breathed into inanimate matter the breath 
of life, and it became instinct with a mighty pow- 
er. Faustus invented the art of printing, and now 
steam stands by the printing-press and works, 
with fiery breath and iron sinews, to spread the 
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glad news of salvation to a lost and ruined world. 
Steam is indeed a mighty slave, and mighty are 
the things which it accomplishes. By its power 
the earth and the sea give up their treasures; the 
whitened harvest is snatched from the fields and 
transformed into garments for its master, man. By 
its power, rivers are as nothing, and the ocean is 
as it had been the dry land. It binds nations to- 
gether by ties stronger than steel, disbands the 
armies of the despot, and bids the enslaved and 
the down-trodden to be free. 

But the bearded man has done mightier things 
than this. He was not contented to learn the 
properties of matter and apply them to relieve his 
wants. He gazed into the heavens, but its won- 
ders were beyond his comprehension. He invent- 
ed the telescope, and the secrets of a universe were 
his. He gazed upon the sand of the sea-shore, but 
it eluded his power. He invented the microscope, 
and discovered a world upon the sphere of a sin- 
gle grain. He gazed at the lightning, and it 
blinded him; he listened to the thunder, and it 
confounded him. He saw, and heard, and envied 
his Creator their possession. He bent his intellect 
to the task, and now the voiceless lightning speaks 
his inmost thoughts. Yes, he has done this, and 
more than this. He not only makes these mighty 
agencies his slaves, but he builds asylums for the 
deaf and dumb, where they are made to hear and 
speak; for the blind, where the blind are made to 
see; for the insane, where the priceless boon of in- 
tellect is restored to its possessor; for the idiotic, 
where he bestows upon the idiot that which he 
was denied by nature. He has built hospitals for 
the frail, the sick, the wounded and the dying; he 
has healed their frailties and sicknesses, bound up 
their wounds, and bade the dying live. He has 
built a church upon every green hill for the wor- 
ship of the living God,and gone out “into the 
highways and hedges and compelled them to come 
in,” in order that the feast of his Maker may be 
full. 

These are his Psycuicat on Sprerruat Cuarac- 
teristics. The intellect, propensities and senti- 
ments, equally developed; courageous, magnan- 
imous, warlike, but not revengeful, cruel or de- 
structive. 

The unascribed quotations used in the elucida- 
tion of Lieut. Col. Smith’s theory are taken from 
his work on the Natural History of the Human 
Species, a book of great scientific merit, but, owing 
to its style, not suited for popular reading. He 
sustains his theory with much learning and abil- 
ity, and establishes many of his points beyond a 
fear of controversy. 

I have been thus full in giving the physical and 
psychical characteristics of each race, because the 
statements here made will have a direct bearing 
upon the phrenological portion of our compilation, 
and to this and the succeeding chapter we shall 
have frequent occasions to refer in the course of 
the latter half of our work. 

But the author, whose classification I have just 
given, and whese words I have so extensively 
quoted, advocates another idea with much force 
of argument, which I have read in no other author. 
It is this: No individual, or nation of one typical 
type, can transplant himself, or be transplanted, 
to the habitat of another typical type, and flour- 
ish. In Northern Africa, the white and black 





races readily intermix, and it is only a mixed 
Semitic stock that possesses durability in that re- 
gion. “It has been calculated, that since the in- 
troduction of Mameluke power, not less than five 
millions of well-chosen colonists, of both sexes, 
from higher Central Asia, have been introduced, 
not to wear out a life of slavery, but one of power 
and rule; yet no fourth generation of this stock 
ean anywhere be shown in Egypt, even with all 
the additional aid of Syrian and Persian females, 
to supply the deficiency. As it is with individ- 
ual life, so families, tribes and nations, most likely 
even races, pass away. In debatable regions their 
tenure is only provisional until the typical form 
appears, when they are extinguished, or found to 
abandon all open territories not positively assign- 
ed them by nature, to make room for those to 
whom they are genial. No change of food or 
circumstances can sweep away the typical woolly- 
haired man; no event short of ‘a general catacly- 
sis can transfer his centre of existence to another; 
nor can any known cause dislodge the beardless 
type from the primeval high north-eastern region 
of Asia and its icy shores, The white or bearded 
form, particularly that section which has little or 
no admixture, and is therefore quite fair, can only 
live, not thrive, in the two extremes of tempera- 
ture, It exists in them solely as a master race, 
and must be maintained therein by foreign infiu- 
ences; and the intermediate regions, as we have 
seen, were in part yielded to the Mongolic on one 
side, and but temporarily obtained, by extermina- 
tion, from the woolly-haired on the other.”— 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 174, 175. 

In regard to this hemisphere he asserts it to be 
the centre of no typical stock, since the primeval 
Flat-heads have already disappeared, while the 
Mongolie stock, which so long oceupied this re- 
gion, is now fast receding before the Caucasian ; 
and the woolly-haired, brought in by médern nay- 
igation, will ultimately secure to itself a vast 
homogeneous region, without any change in char- 
acters than slight intermixture, advancing educa- 
tion, and local circumstances can effect. 

For information in regard to the increase of the 
Negro in the Northern States, the reader is refer- 
red to the statistics given in the closing clauses of 
chapter fifth. 





DIVERSITY OF THE RACE. 


I nave been very much interested in the series 
of articles, by Wa. C. Rocers, on the “ Natural 
History of Man.” While reading in the May num- 
ber the arguments proving the diversity of origin 
of the human race, it occurred to me that there 
was one which the writer had not presented, and 
which to my mind is one of the strongest that can 
be adduced to prove that the different races of men 
are of diverse origin. 

I suppose it is admitted as a fixed fact, that the 
offspring of blood relations are almost universally 
inferior to their parents, both physically and men- 
tally, and that families which have intermarried 
for several generations continue to deteriorate until 
idiocy or insanity becomes the hereditary birth- 
right of every member, and the family finally be- 
comes extinct from want of sufficient vitality to 
propagate itself. In Europe, among the aristocra- 





cy, it very often happens that families become ex- 
tinct, and from no other cause than a continued 
intermarriage of blood from one generation to 
another, persisted in for the purpose of preserving 
the estates and titles unbroken in the family. The 
same thing is observable among animals of every 
grade. Hence, go the country over and you will 
searcely find a farmer but will tell you that “it 
won’t do to raise stock from parents which are of 
near kin.” 

Now, from observing the evil which universally 
results from the intermarriage of blood, physiolo- 
gists have come to the very warrantable conclu- 
sion, that all such intermarriage is contrary to a 
fixed law of our being—a law lying at the very 
foundation of our existence, the penalty attached 
to the violation of which is death. 

As God is a being of infinite wisdom, so the 
laws he has formed must be the result of wisdom, 
and therefore there can be no discordance between 
them, and no interfering one with another. Per- 
fect harmony must characterize the whole. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth verses, we read that “God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him, male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply and replenish the earth,” 
&c. Now, if the whole human race sprang from 
two individuals only, then this command and bless- 
ing, “ to be fruitful and multiply,” &c., must have 
come in direct collision with what the Almighty 
had already ordained as one of the fundamental 
laws of our being ; for the children of the first pair 
must have married brothers and sisters, and their 
children their cousins, and so on. Such an inter- 
marriage of blood must have resulted in a dete- 
rioration of the race to the level of brutes, and 
probably in a few generations to entire extinction. 

That the human race did not become extinct, 
and that it was sunk to no great depth of idiotic 
degradation, is very evident, for the command we 
find in the Scriptures has been well obeyed, and 
by tracing the history of our race we see a steady 
and gradual progression in intelligence, from the 
earliest date to the present time; evidently no 
such penalty as we now see visited upon the off- 
spring of those of near kin ever was attached to 
the early fathers of our race, so that believers in 
the original unity of the race have but two alter- 
natives from which to choose. They must either 
admit that they have been mistaken in attributing 
the origin of the whole human race to one pair, or 
that the Almighty, after spending six days in form- 
ing and fitting up the earth a dwelling-place for 
man ; after having formed in his own image and 
likeness, a male and female, and placed them upon 
the earth, the prospective parents of the race, for 
whose exclusive use it was designed ; after having 
blessed them, and commanded them to be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it, and after having looked upon his work and pro- 
nounced it to be all “very good,” then there is a 
halt; the mighty machine comes to a stand; like 
Fulton’s first steamboat, it has moved a little way 
and. ped; and one of the most important 
laws which the Almighty has formed, the law 
which regulates intermarriage, must be completely 
set aside or suspended, in order to prevent the 
whole affair from being a dead failure. 

Who would not choose the former alternative, 





























8 
rather than adopt an idea so grossly absurd as 
that presented in the latter? And yet this latter is 
the only alternative left for those who will perti- 
naciously insist that Adam and Eve were the only 
original parents of the human race. 

The above argument may not be new, but I 
have never known it used by any advocate of the 
erighes staid of the human race. M. 8. H. 
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Physiology. 


THE APPARATUS OF MOTION.—NO. L 


BY A, P, DUTCHER, M.D, 

Aut the motions of the body are produced by a 
substance called muscle, which is so arranged as 
to perform every conceivable variety of motion. 
Before entering upon a description of the muscles, 
it will be useful for us to take a brief survey of 
the frame-work or skeleton of the body, upon and 
around which they and all the other parts are 
built. 

In viewing the skeleton, it appears as if every 
possible variety of matter which could be of any use, 
had been combined together in such a manner as to 
resist successfully the innumerable destructive in- 
fluences to which it is constantly exposed. Hard- 

‘ ness combined with toughness; strength and firm- 
ness with a great degree of compactness, and an 
admirable arrangement, by which the size of in- 
dividual bones, or of parts of a bone, are increased 
in bulk when required, without any addition to 
their weight or diminution of their strength. 

From recent chemical analysis, human bone is 
found to be composed of about one-third animal 
substance, which is almost completely reducible 
to gelatine by boiling, and of two-thirds of earthy 
and alkaline salts. The following are the relative 
constituents : 


















Cartilage, : 32°17 parts, 
Blood-vessels, 118 
Phosphate of lime, 51:04 
Carbonate of lime, 11°30 
Fluate of lime, , . 2-00 
Phosphate of magnesia, 1°16 
Soda, chloride of sodium, 1:20 
100.00 


The bones are divided into three classes: Jong, 
flat, and irregular. The long bones are found 
principally in the limbs, and consist of a shaft and 
two extremities. The shaft is cylindrical in form, 
dense and hard in texture, and having a hole run- 
ning longitudinally through it. The extremities 
are broad and expanded, to articulate with other 
joining bones, and are quite cellular in internal 
structure. They are also quite rough, forming in 
some bones large processes for the attachment of 
muscles, and holes for the transmission of vessels 
and nerves, The flat bones are composed of two 
layers of dense bone, with an intermediate cellu- 
lar structure, and are divided into surfaces, bor- 
ders, angles, and processes, They are adapted to 
inclose cavities; have processes upon their surface 
for the attachment of muscles, and are perforated 
by holes for the passage of blood-vessels to their 
cells, and for the transmission of vessels and nerves. 
The flat bones are found principally in the skull, 
thorax, and pelvis. The irregular bones include 
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all that remain after the long and flat ones have 
been selected. They are essentially irregular in 
their form, in some parts flat, in others short and 
thick. They generally occupy an intermediate 
place in the skeleton, and are hence found in the 
wrist, ankle, dc. 

In the human body there are two hundred and 
forty-siz distinct bones, which have been arranged 
in the following order : 


Head, ° ® . +e 
Ossicula euditus, . > 4 6 
Face, ‘ . . * - 14 
Teeth, : P . ’ é 32 
Spine, de, . - 26 
Os hyoides, sternum, and ribs, ‘ 26 
Upper extremities. . . 64 
Lower extremities, . . . 62 
Sesamoid bones, . ‘ é oi 

246 


Fig. 1. 
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Front View of the Skeleton, 


The skeleton is divided, by some anatomista, into 
five parts: 

1. The vertebra, or spine. 

2. The head and face. 

8. The hyoid arch. 

4, The thorax and upper extremities. 

5. The pelvis and lower extremities. 

The vertebra, or spine, (a, a) is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism. It consists of twenty-four 
distinet bones. They conduct the spinal marrow, 
secure from harm, the whole length of the spine, 
and support the whole weight of the trunk, head 
and arms; they perform, at certain points, the 
chief turning and bending of the body; and do 
not suffer under the longest fatigues or the great- 
est weight which the limbs can bear. 

“The vertebre are arranged according to the 
neck, back, and loins, and the number of them 
correspond with the length of these divisions. 








The vertebre of the toms are five in number, 
very large and strong, and bearing the whole 
weight of the body. Their processes stand out 
very wide and free, and entangled with each oth- 
er, and perform the chief motions of the trunk. 
The vertebrx of the sack are twelve in number. 
They are also big and strong, yet smaller than 
those of the loins; their processes are laid over 
each other; each bone is locked in with the next, 
and embarrassed by its connection with the ribs :-— 
this is, therefore, the steadiest part of the spine ; 
a very limited motion only is allowed. The ver- 
tebre of the neck are seven in number; they are 
more simple, and like rings; their processes hard- 
ly project ; they are very loose and free, and their 
motions are the widest and easiest of all the 
spine.”* 

The bones of the head and face are twenty-two 
in number; the former being adapted, by their 
form, structure, and strength, to contain and pro- 
tect the brain, and the latter the chief organs of 
the senses, If we break the skull and look at the 
broken edge, we shall cee that it is composed of 
solid bone all the way through ; but there isa layer 
about as thick as a half dollar, which consti- 
tutes the outer table, or that part of the skull next 
to the hair; there is another inner table, next to 
the brain; and between the two tables is a 
spongy, coarser strata, called the diple. In the 
average of white adults, the skull is near a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. 

All the bones of the cranium are united by 
ragged edges, called sutures. When one seam 
overleaps the other, it is called a false suture. All 
true sutures are zigzag lines, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2 exhi- 
bits several mi- 
nute peculiari- 
ties of struc- 
ture not de- 
seribed in the 
text. 1. The 
frontal portion 
of the frontal 
bone, 2. Na- 
sal tuberosity. 
8. Supre-orbi- 
tal ridge. 4. 





7. The lachrymal fossa. 8. Opening of the ante- 
rior nares, the vomer in the centre, on which the 
figure is placed. 9. Infra-orbital foramen. 10. 
Malar bone. 11. Symphisis, or point of union of 
the lower jaw. 12. Mental foramen. 13. Ramus 
of the lower jaw. 14. Parietal bone. 15. Coro- 
nal suture. 16. Temporal bone. 17. Squamous 
suture. 18. Upper part, or greater wings, of 
sphenoid bone. 19. Commencement of temporal 
ridge. 20. Zygoma of temporal bone, forming, 
with the malar, the zygomatic arch, under which 
is the zygomatic fossa. 21. The mastoid process. 
The Ayoid arch is the second arch development 
from the cranium, and gives support to the tongue, 
and attachment to numerous museles. It is called 








© Bell’s Anatomy, vol. i. page 54. 
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os hyoid, from its resemblance to the Greek letter 
v, and is situated at the under and back part of 
the lower jaw, and above the prominence of the 
throat. 


Fig. 3. 

a, a. The great cornua. 6. The 
small cornua of the os hyoides. z e 

The thoraz, or chest, has al- 
ready been described. It con- 
sists of spine, a,a (as seen in 
Fig. 1), the rids, r, r, and the sternum, z. 

Attached to the thorax, are the bones of the up- 
per extremities. They are, the scapula, or shoul- 
der blade; the clavical, or collar bone, y; the 
humerus, or arm bone, 6 ; the radius, d; the ulna, 
e, or bones of the fore-arm; and the small bones, 
f and g, forming the wrist, hand, and fingers. 

The pelvis, s, s, is composed of four bones; the 
two innominata, the sacrum, and the coccyz ; 
which form a kind of basin for the support of the 
bowels, and serve for the articulation of the bones 
of the lower extremities, 

The lower extremities are composed of the os 
femoris, or thigh bone, i; the patella, or knee- 
pan, /; the tibia, m; the fbula, n, or leg bones; 
and the tarsal bones, o, and phalanges, p, compos- 
ing the ankle, foot, and toes. 

“The bones of the body,” says a distinguished 
physiologist, “may be compared to the masts and 
spars of aship; they give support and the power 
of resistance. The muscles are to the bones what 
the ropes are to the masts and spars. The bones 
are the bearers of the system; by the action of the 
muscles their relative positions are changed. As 
the masts and spars of a vessel must be sufficient- 
ly firm to sustain the action of the ropes, so the 
bones must possess the same quality to sustain the 
action of the muscles in the human body.” 

By means of the bones, the human frame pre- 
sents to the eye a wonderful piece of mechanism, 
uniting the most finished symmetry of form with 
freedom of motion, giving security and protection 
to all the important organs of the body. Some 
very interesting remarks on this subject may be 
found in Bell’s Treatise on Anima] Mechanics, cal- 
culated to illustrate the design and goodness of 
our Maker, in the construction of our physical or- 
ganization. The reader is referred to that work, 
as furnishing a great fund of useful knowledge 
upon the anatomy and physiology of the human 
system. 


THE JOINTS. 


The next thing in th structure of the skele- 
ton, that claims our attention, are the joints. 
They are formed by the extremities of the bones, 
cartilages, synovial membrane, and ligaments. 

Cartizace is a smooth, solid, elastic substance, 
softer than bone. It forme, upon the articulating 
surface of the bones, a thin incrustation. 

The Ligaments are composed of numerous straight 
fibres, collected together, and arranged into short 
bands of various breadths, or so interwoven as to 
form a broad layer, which completely surrounds 
the articular extremities of the bones, and consti- 


tute a capsular ligament. It is by means of the 


ligaments that the bones are securely bound to- 


gether. 
The Sywoviat Memsrane is a thin membranous 
layer, which invests the articular cartilage of the 





bones, and is thence reflected upon the surfaces of 
the ligaments which surround and enter into the 
composition of the joint. It is a shut sac, and se- 
eretes a transparent, viscous fluid, which is called 
synovia. The object of this fluid is to lubricate 
the joint and diminish its friction. Hence we 
have another manifestation of the skill of the 
Great Architect, for no machine of human inven- 
tion supplies to itself, by its own operations, the 
necessary lubricating fluid. But in the animal 
frame it is supplied in proper quantities, and ap- 
plied in the proper place and at the proper time. 

In the human frame there are several varieties 
of jointe,—such as, the ball and socket joint, the 
hinge joint, the pivot or wheel joint, the sliding 
joint, etc—each of which has its peculiar advan- 
tages; and even of the same kind there will be 
found some variations of form in different instan- 
ces, to suit its position and requirements. Thus, in 
the shoulder and hip joints, we have a beautiful de- 
velopment of the ball and socket variety, yet we 
see a difference in their form and proportions well 
suited to the different offices which the limbs have 
toexecute. The cup or socket at the ehoulder is 
much shallower and flatter than it is at the hip, and 
is also in part formed of cartilage, set around the rim 
of theeup. The socket into which the head of the 
thigh-bone is inserted, is deeper, and made of more 
solid materials, This agrees with the duties assigned 
to each part. The arm is an instrument of motion, 
principally, if not solely. Accordingly, the shal- 
lowness of the socket at the shoulder, and yield- 
ingness of the cartilaginous substance with which 
its edge is set round, are excellently adapted to 
the freest and most extensive motion. Whereas, 
the lower extremities, forming a part of the col- 
umn of the body—having to support the body, as 
well as to be the means of locomotion—firmness 
was to be consulted as well as action. We also 
find the same variations in the hinge joints, and 
the sliding joints. But for a further explanation 
of them, I must refer the reader to “ Bell’s Animal 
Mechanism.” 





PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


We called some evenings ago at Stewart's 
Gymnasium in Franklin Street, in this city, (Bos- 
ton), and were inspired with a wish that we had 
something of the sort over here in East Boston. 
To be sure our ship-yards and workshops are 
pretty good gymnasiums for a great part of our 
population; but there are a respectable minority 
of us whoee callings are not of that active charac- 
ter which the best physical welfare demands, and 
o would be greatly kenefited if they could get 

& gymnasium on a small scale, where they 
cauidt sie vesgiiie eiibitiad 

Mr. Stewart informed us that he had five 
hundred regular visitors, or pupils, at his institu- 
tion, who, at certain hours, come there regularly 
for exercise. Some of these we saw there had 
attended regularly for three years. It was truly 
wonderful to see what feats of and agili- 
ty were displayed there; and it is well worth 
one’s while to make a visit to the place, if only 
for the entertainment of seeing the exercises, 
There is every convenience for exercise, and 





every possible contrivance seems to have been 
adopted to bring out the power of the various 
muscles. This may be called an institution for 
“Puystoat Epvcation,” and deserves a no less 
dignified title. 

The first time we saw Mr. Stewart, or heard of 
his institution, was one evening at the Phreno- 
logical rooms of Fowlers and Wells and Co., at 
142 Washington Street, Boston, last fall, on occa- 
sion of a lecture to a class on Phrenology. The 
lecture being concluded, some illustrations of sub- 
jects discussed in it were given by the lecturer 
with members of the class. Several persons were 
pointed out to illustrate physical development. 
At length, coming to a colored man, “Here,” 
said Mr. Butler, the lecturer, “isan example of 
muscular development in the chest and arms, the 
greatest I ever saw.” He asked the man to rise, 
and he did so, displaying a power of muscle that 
we doubt not was equal to a contest with any six 
men in the room. Mr. B. inquired his business, 
and was informed that the stranger was the pro- 
prietor of the Gymnasium in the city. We felt 
of his: arms. They were of enormous size, and 
hard as if that ample coat-sleeve covered wood 
instead of flesh. He informed us that when he 
commenced his present business, he was in feeble 
health, and not by any means remarkable for 
strength. He is a man of ordinary height, and is 
a striking example of the benefit to be derived 
from his own institution. 

And yet his is the only one in the city of Bos- 
ton. Half a dozen, at least, ought to be supported 
well; and will be in another generation, for the 
people are beginning to learn the importance of 
physical development, to which city life and city 
pursuits are mostly unfavorable. 

We have expressed a wish that we might have 
some means provided here in East Boston, for 
gymnastic exercises, It was suggested to us some 
time since, by a respectable physician in the 
place, that an apartment might perhaps be ob- 


tained which, though it might not compare with 


Stewart’s gymnasium, would answer a very good 
purpose. A few subscribers would pay the ex- 
pense of a teacher, the rent and lighting, and this 
would be all the expense attending it, after it was 
fitted up, and that would not cost much. We do 
not know where a suitable room could be ob- 
tained; but probably one might be found. Its 
location, provided it answered the purpose, would 
not be of much consequence; and its value to all 
who should connect themselves with it could not 
be reckoned in dollars and cents.—Zast Boston 
Ledger. 

[Every city should be amply provided with 
suitable places for sysTEMATIO PHYSICAL EXERCISE, 
for men and women, It would be well to pro- 
vide a large room, well lighted and ventilated, say 
in the attic of every dwelling house, for the ex- 
clusive use of children. In such a room, an hour 
each day, in all seasons, might be spent with 
great benefit. This would enable delicate chil- 
dren to develop and strengthen their bodies, and 
remove a tendency to consumption, and prema- 
caen Mill 

In the country, where we have fields to roam 
over, hills and mountains to climb, and all out- 
doors to breathe in, such rooms, as are above de- 
scribed, are less necessary ; but even there they 
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would be useful and convenient in inclement 
weather, and give a better opportunity for sys- 
tematic exercise, and the harmonious development 
of the human body.]} 


Psychology. 


SOUL POWER. 





Win the mysterious power of one human mind 
over the susceptible mind and body of another 
person, as illustrated in the phenomena of human 
magnetism, my readers are presumed to be gene- 
rally familiar. It is also known, though not quite 
so generally, that different animals are, in some 
degree, capable of exerting a power over animals 
of their own and other species, similar to that 
which man magnetically exerts over man. This 
power is known to be possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, by serpents, and also, though in a Jess degree, 
by cats, as owing probably to the large Concentra- 
tiveness which characterizes these animals. Thus 
the serpent, fixing his eye upon a bird, or squirrel, 
or other small animal, involves it in a fascinating 
influence by which he attracts it into his very 
jaws; and the cat has been known to do the same 
with birds, 

This magnetic or fascinating relation may also 
exist between man and the lower animals. A 
familiar proof of this consists in the fact that the 
most ferocious dog, or even tiger, may often be 
rendered perfectly harmless by simply looking 
him steadily in the eye. It is believed that this 
is the main secret by which Van Amburg and 
other animal tamers succeed in quickly subduing 
the most ferocious beasts, and rendering them do- 
cile and inoffensive. That gentleman, as I was 
credibly informed, received intelligence some time 
ago, of the arrival, at New York, of two large and 
terribly ferocions Bengal tigers which had been 
consigned to him. He immediately proceeded to 
the vessel which had brought them, and, notwith- 
standing the emphatic warning which he received 
from the captain and crew, of the dangerousness 
and unapproachableness of the beasts, boldly 
opened the door of the eage, thrust his head into 
the inside, and calmly surveyed them for several 
minutes. The tigers, instead of pouncing upon 
him and tearing him to pieces, as the captain and 
crew expected they would, tremblingly crouched 
into a remote corner of the cage, where they were 
held spell-bound and motionless by the magic in- 
fluence of Van Amburg’s eye. 

If the serpent has sometimes exercised a control- 
ling magnetic or fascinating power over man (as 
there are abundant facts to prove that he has), he 
has, in his turn, been subject to man’s control by a 
similar influence. The ancient Psylles and Marses 
were famed for their power of controlling serpents, 
and rendering those even of the most venomous 
kind perfectly harmless, by a secret and invisible 
potency which they exercised over them. In the 
kingdom of Senaar there is at this day a class of 
people who exercise a similar power. Travellers in 
those regions tell us that these people will handle 
the most venomous serpents as familiarly as they 
would handle inanimate objects, and that on seiz- 
ing them in their hands, the serpents seem to lose 
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all power, and will, in many instances, become 
stiff as a walking stick, or will sicken and die in 
a few minutes. Persons who possess this secret are 
often employed in Egypt and other African coun- 
tries as proféssional serpent catchers, Having an 
instinctive consciousness of the vicinity of the rep- 
tiles, they draw them forth from their lurking 
places by a power evidently magnetic, when they 
either fall upon them in a fury and tear them to 
pieces, or quietly place them in a basket and carry 
them away. 

But an equal power of peculiarly constituted 
men over other animals has been proved by in- 
stances, ancient and modern, of a no less striking 
character. Three such instances are mentioned 
by Iamblichus in his Life of Pythagoras, (chap. 
xiii.) and are as follows: “It is said that Pytha- 
goras detained the Daunian Bear, which had most 
severely injured the inhabitants, and that, having 
gently stroked it with’ his hand for a long time, 
fed it with maize and acorns, and compelled it by 
an oath [or perhaps adjuration] no longer to touch 
any living thing, he dismissed it. But the bear 
immediately after hid herself in the mountains 
and woods, and was never seen from that time to 
attack any irrational animal. Perceiving like- 
wise an ox at Tarentum feeding in a pasture, and 
eating, among other things, green beans, .... . 
he approached the ear of the ox, and whispering 
in it for a long time, not only caused him to refrain 
from beans, but it is said that he never after tasted 
them. ..... When likewise he happened to 
be conversing with his familiars about birds, sym- 
bols, and prodigies, and was observing that all 
these were messengers of the gods, he is said to 
have brought down an eagle that was flying over 
Olympia, and after gently stroking it, to have dis- 
missed it.” 

The feat of calling down birds from the air is, 
I believe, sometimes performed by the modern 
Hindoo magicians, who are universaily acquainted 
with magnetism, though under another name, 
and are in possession of some arts of applying it 
not known to magnetists of more civilized coun- 
tries. 

Rousseau the naturalist, having found it stated 
by Van Helmont that the life of small animals 
might be extinguished by the eye of man alone, 
tried the experiment while in the East, and in that 
manner killed several toads, On a subsequent 
occasion, however, while at Lyons, in France, he 
repeated the experiment somewhat to his cost; 
for the toad, finding it could not escape, turned 
and fixed its eyes immovably on him, when, after 
a few moments, he fell in a fainting fit and was 
thought to be dead. Mra. Crowe, from whom I 
take this latter fact, remarks, that “we here pro- 
bably see the origin of the universal persuasion, 
that there is some mysterious property in the eye 
of a toad; and also of the so-called superstition of 
the evil eye.” 

Old Cotton Mather, in his zeal to prove that a 
certain obnoxious Quaker of his day was in com- 
munication with the devil, mentioned the fact that 
said Quaker had instantly quieted a furious bul] 
by simply breathing upon him, and stroking him 
with his hand. Those conversant with the mar- 
vellous features of the history of those days, are 
aware that apparently magical spells were fre- 
quently put upon animals, causing them to per- 
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form various fantastic and preternatural tricks, or 
to languish and die in the most mysterious manner ; 
and these fits and derangements were generally 
traced to the magica) incantations, breathings, or 
manipulations of some malicious old hag reputed 
to be a witch. The supposition that a kind of 
diabolical magnetic will-force was employed in 
the numerous well-attested cases of that kind, 
would account for the phenomena without giving 
countenance to any form of superstition. 

About the middle of the last century there was 
an Irishman of the name of Sullivan who professed 
to have the power of taming the wildest horses 
by simply whispering in their ear. Of this indi- 
vidual, a writer in the Enxeyelopedia Metropol- 
itana (vol. 24, p. 728) speaks as follows: “We 
have before us,” says he, “a manuscript account 
of one of his performances, written by an eye- 
witness, one of the most able statesmen in the 
Irish Parliament. A gentleman in the county of 
Cork had a horse which defied all the skill of the 
jockeys; no one could ride him, and it was dan- 
gerous even to enter his stable. Sullivan was 
summoned and Jed to the place where the horse 
was kept. When the company entered the stable, 
the horse began to kick and lash as usual; but 
when Sullivan spoke, the animal showed signs of 
terror, and permitted the whisperer to come near 
and grasp his head. Sullivan affected to whisper 
something in the anjmal’s ear ; the horse trembled 
violently, permitted itself to be bridled and sad- 
dled, and was rode tranquilly up and down the 
avenue in presence of a crowd of astonished spec- 
tators.” 

The Arabs, it is said, practise a similar method 
of taming their fractious horses; and I was recently 
informed by a personal acquaintance of a man 
who resides in the western part of New York State, 
that the latter makes it a business to go about in 
that section of the country, breaking young oxen 
to the harness by the exercise of a mysterious in- 


“fluence unknown to others. It is said that young 


and restive oxen are rendered perfectly docile by 
his very presence, and though hitched to the cart 
for the first time, are driven off by him as regu- 
larly as though they had long been aceustomed to 
the yoke. The only difficulty appears to have 
been that the oxen thus broken would not always 
stay broken. 

Such are a few of the numerous facts which go 
to prove that a mysterious influence proceeds from 
man, and from particular men more than others, 
which is capable of controlling neurologically, or 
psychologically, the lower animals. This fact 
having an amount of evidence sufficient to place 
it beyond dispute, an ulterior question, also of 
great interest, arises in the n ind—Whether the 
human nervous power, in some of its states or de- 
grees of development, may not be capable of di- 
rectly controlling substances and forms also in the 
realms of inanimate matter? 

A presumption looking towards an affirmative 
response to this question, is derived from the 
history of a Personage whom we do not place in 
the category of ordinary mén, and of whom we 
would speak in this connection, only with the 
greatest reverence and caution. In acts of his, 
possessing mystical significations not yet fully ap- 
prehended by the mass of his followers, a barren 


fig-tree was withered by a word ; elements float- 
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ing in the atmosphere were suddenly condensed 
into food in quantities sufficient to feed hungry 
multitudes numbering many thousands, and the 
angry waves of a storm-fretted sea were lulled 
into repose by a gentle command. Grant that an 
element of divinity lay at the basis of this power 
over inanimate matter; yet, as “God made man 
in his own image,” and as perfected humanity, 
therefore, is homogeneous with Divinity, though 
existing in a finite degree, it may be supposed 
that some of those powers exist finitely in each 
man, which are possessed in their injinitude by 
the Divine Father of all; and hence that some 
men probably possess, to some limited extent, the 
power of neurologically and volitionally control- 
ling inanimate matter. 

Examples confirmatory of this presumption 
have, indeed, occurred in the exploits of persons 
who can by no means be ranked among the purest 
or most god-like of men ; and for the most striking 
of these examples, especially as occurring in mo- 
dern days, we shall perhaps have to go to the 
Hindoo magicians. The author of a curious little 
work recently published, entitled “To Darmo- 
non,” cites the following remarkable passage from 
Dubois’ “ People of India.” “Two rivals (Indian 
devotees) wish to atiest their superior powers. A 
stone or piece of money is placed on the ground, 
and the trial is to see which will first raise it 
without touching it. They advance toward the 
object, opposite each other, flinging ‘enchanted 
cinders,’ and chanting ‘mantras,’ when both, ‘by 
an invisible but irresistible force,’ are repelled 
and driven back. They again approach with new 
efforts and excitement, the sweat pouring from 
them, and the blood gushing from their mouths, 
until one of them gets possession of the stone or 
piece of money. Sometimes one of the combat- 
ants is thrown violently upon the ground by the 
nervous power of his antagonist; and, taken up 
breathless, he lies for days as if weakened by 
sickness.” 

I have been informed of several instances in 
which magnetists of this country have succeeded 
in moving light inanimate objects by a simple act 
of volition ; and a nan once informed me that he 
had moved a heavily framed portrait hanging 
upon the wall of a drawing-room, by a powerful 
exertion of will when he was standing several feet 
from it. But the effort was attended with such 
nervous exhaustion that he immediately fainted 
and fell backward upon a sofa, and for several 
days was confined to his room in a state of great 
nervous prostration. 

But the details of these proofs of the wonderful 
powers possessed by the human soul over animate 
and inanimate forms in the lower kingdoms, how- 
éver gratifying to a laudable curiosity they may 
be, can subserve no very permanent use except 
by suggesting lessons concerning the soul's essen- 
tial constitution, and concerning the interior rela- 
tions subsisting between it and all other things. 
And I apprehend that the true explanation of its 
constitution and relations, as involving an expla- 
nation of all these powers and phenomena, will be 
found in the which makes it a refined and 
sublimated epitome of all inferior things—a micro- 
cosm, or little universe, which, in generals and 
particulars, stands in correspondence and sympa- 
thy with the macrocosm or great universe without. 





This would place man in relations to outer things 
somewhat corresponding to the relations which 
the human brain bears to other portions of the 
body ; and as the soul (interiorly vitalized from 
the divine source of all vitality) sends forth 
through the brain energizing essences to other 
portions of the body, so it sends forth through the 
whole man energizing essences, which, in certain 
conditions and certain states of volition, may come 
en rapport with the corresponding interior and 
magnetic essences of all outer things, and produce 
such effects upon certain’ outer forms and sub- 
stances as are described in the foregoing relations. 
This theory would also explain the sympathy 
which subsists between man and universal nature, 
and those invisible though perpetual actions and 
reactions between himself and the world without, 
upon the proper regulation of which much of his 
health, harmony, and happiness depend. 


w. F. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACIE . 


Tue Phrenological developments of Mra. Davis 
are very marked, her head being quite an uneven 
one. The perceptive faculties, which are all large, 
enable her to become familiar with an extensive 
range of practical knowledge, and give her good 
business talent. She readily acquires all kinds of 
knowledge, has a good memory of facta, estimates 
correctly the value of property, and is usually 
prepared to take advantage of circumstances. 
Her talents are available; and having large Lan- 
guage, she is enabled to communicate her know- 
ledge with ease and copiousness, 

Her strofgest moral organ is Benevolence, which 
is very large and influential, and gives her an 
unusual amount of sympathy, and interest in 
the welfare of others. She is high in the crown 
of the head, is very firm, tenacious in her way, 
pereevering, decided and positive. She is also 
ambitious, and independent in thought and feeling. 

Her brain has a large base, giving an ample 
amount of energy and force of character—too 
much for the power of her vonstitution to support. 
Her social brain ia very large, particularly Adhe- 
siveness and Philoprogenitiveness. She is very 
fond of children, especially those who are very 
young, is social and warm-hearted, and forms 
strong attachments. She hasalso strong prejudices, 
likes and dislikes, and is no respecter of persons. 
She is not formal, and takes no man for her guide. 
Her devotional feelings are under the control of 
her intellect. ' 

The leading tendency of her mind is practical 
and utilitarian, and the great object of her life to 
do good, and thus gratify the predominant faculty 
of her mind Benevolence. On this point she 
brings to bear uncommon energy, perseverance, 
moral courage and practical talent. She differs 
from most females in possessing more energy and 
executive power, self-possession, independence, 
perseverance, will and varied business capacity, 
with less veneration, respect, and regard for pub- 
lie opinion, and less fear of consequences. 


s 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Mrs. Davis was born in the year 1814, in Bloom- 
field, Ontario county, New York. Her paternal 
grandfather, Colonel Saxton, a revolutionary sol- 
dier, had settled there at an early day. When the 
subject of this sketch was three years old, the Colo- 
nel removed into Niagara county, carrying with 
him his sons and daughters and their families. At 
thirteen years of age, she became a member of the 
Presbyterian church. In January 1833, she was 
married to Francis Wright. Twelve years, the pe- 
riod of their married life, she resided with her hus- 
band in Utica, New York. In January 1845, Mr. 
Wright died at Philadelphia, on his way to Cuba, in 
the hope of improved health from its milder cli- 
mate. In the spring of 1846 she commenced her 
public career as a lecturer upon anatomy and phy- 
siology to ladies. During the ensuitig three years 
she delivered one or more courses of lectures in Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, Trenton, Baltimore, Boston, 
Nantucket, Cincinnati, Louisville, the city of New 
York, Brooklyn, Providence, and a number of other 
places in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. In 
April 1849, she married Thomas Davis, Esq., of 
Providence, recently elected a member of Congress 
for Rhode Island. In October 1850, she presided 
at the first Woman’s Rights Convention, held in 
Worcester, Mass. Ia October 1851, she filled the 
same post of honor at the same place. On the Ist 
of February 1853, she issued the first number of 
“The Una,” a monthly quarto, “devoted to the 
elevation of woman,’ of which she is the owner 
and editor. 

These are the principal noteworthy events of her 
personal history ; but it may be added that,she is 
without children, and that she has been since her 
first marriage in the possession of an easy inde- 
pendence, adequate to all her personal wants, and 
the much larger demands of a generous liberality , 
unsparingly but wisely distributed. 

During the twelve years of her residence in 
Utica, her home was distinguished as the abode of 
hospitality, her circle of visiting friends was a 
large one, and the functionaries afloat in that re- 
gion, who concerned themselves with the business 
of world-mending in all its branches, made am- 
ple proof of her qualities as hostess and house- 
keeper. Living in abundance, happily. circum- 
stanced in her domestic and social relations, and 
active in the service of every good work which 
that long period of public agitation and excite- 
ment presented for her participation, she grew 
in the knowledge and graces of womanhood until 
the measure of its standard-pattern was well filled, 
and her constantly enlarging life reached the higher 
and worthier necessities of thought and action, 
which have since thrust her out into the world, to 
serve it to better purposes. 

As a wife she was fortunate above the common 
lot of women, in a cordial concurrence of senti- 
ment and aspiration with her husband, who was as 
true, free and unselfish as herself, They grew to- 
gether in spirit and aim, by the development of 
observation and experience, until the feeling of 
consistency compelled them to resign their mem- 
bership in a church whose practical conservatism 
discountenanced the reformatory spirit of the 
times, and resisted the progress of liberal senti- 
ments in the matter of slavery and kindred ques- 
tions, ineluding the freedom of woman. Their 
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constitutional tempers, tastes and training mode- 
rated the method of protest and resistance, but 
they were earnest and uncompromising in princi- 
ple. Mr. Wright, in the solemn season of his last 
illness, enjoined upon his wife that course of pro- 
fessional study and public duty which she immedi- 
ately afterwards adopted ; and he left her his en- 
tire estate, (with the exception of a few bequests to 
his sisters and an adopted son,) in her own absolute 
right and disposal, that she might be free to devote 
herself to her great work. 

Faithfully and successfully she carried out this 
their mutual intention, as is well known to the 
thousands of women who became the objects and 
witnesses of her abundant labors. 

In her second marriage, the pursuit of the same 
great object was provided for, not only without 
change or abatement, but with increased facilities ; 
and now again she is blessed with the most cordial 
assistance and helpful encouragement in the work 
£0 long and stendily followed. Twice she has de- 
monstrated in her own experience that the duties 
of private and public life are no more incompati- 
ble in woman than in man ; twice she has proved 
that the true woman of the old and of the new re- 
gime can combine all their required excellencies 
in one life, with ample room for all the public du- 
ties of humanity and all the quiet happiness of 
home. Mrs. Davis preaches that a woman need 
not be the less a wife and a lady for being a pub- 
lic worker, and her own life illustrates and adorns 
her doctrine. 

She was, we believe, the second woman in the 
United States who taught anatomy, physiology, 
and the laws of hygiene, by the method of oral 
instruction to large classes of ladies ; and we re- 
gard her as the first of that number, now so con- 
siderable, whose labors introduced the system and 
made it popular. She has lived to see women 
everywhere receiving this sort of instruction ; 





many of them regularly educated in the profession 
of medicine, and colleges opened for their classical 
culture in all the branches of the healing art. At 
her outset, a female lecturer in the science was 
still a wonder ; now, female medical doctors are 
to be met with in all our cities. 

The value of the instruction which she imparted 
to her classes is abundantly testified by the repu- 
tation she gained from them, and the grateful re- 
gard which they retain for her. But the greatest 
of all the good results of her efforts is seen and felt 
in the popularity of the system of instruction 
which she so eminently contributed to introduce 
to the acceptance of her sex throughout the whole 
country. Wherever competent successors go, they 
find the way open, and the popular mind disposed 
and waiting for their prelections. It was a great 
thing to set women to thinking in that direction ; it 
was an inestimable service to inspire a general re- 
lish for such studies, and so to induce a freedom 
of mental life in the sex that avails now for all the 
labors or their self-emancipation from the old-time 
bondage of custom and opinion. 

Since her last marriage, she has done but little 
in the way of teaching the elements of medical 
science ; but it was not the newly-assumed domes- 
tie relations which changed her mode of public 
activity. That particular sphere of exertion had 
already been opened to the labor of others who 
could as usefully fill it. The pioneer work had been 
accomplished, and she could now do no more than 
one ordinary woman’s service in it. Other duties 
invited and demanded her special qualifications— 
duties lying in the same drift, and looking to still 
greater advancement of the cause to which she 
had given her life. 

Her next step forward was to gather the harvest 
of her first labors and sow its ripened fruits in 
a larger and richer field, 

Early in the year 1850, at a preliminary meet- 





ing held for the purpose in Boston, she was ap- 
pointed chief of a committee to draft a call for a 
general convention, to be held at Worcester in the 
autumn of the same year, “ to consider the great 
question of woman’s rights, duties, and relations.” 
It was published or noticed during the summer en- 
suing in all the leading papers of the Northern States, 
and secured a temperate and respectful attention 
from the best part of the community, by its decorous 
earnestness of tone, clearness of statement, respect- 
ful persuasiveness of appeal, and reasonableness of 
aims and methods. The following paragraph very 
happily condenses the outline of objects, and as 
clearly analyzes the principles of the movement : 

“ Of the many points now under discussion and 
demanding a just settlement, the general question 
of Woman’s Rights and Relations comprehends 
these :—Her Epvcation, Literary, Scientific, and 
Artistic ;—Her Avocations, Industrial, Commer- 
cial, and Professional ;—Her Interests, Pecuni- 
ary, Civil, and Political ; in a word—Her Ricuts 
as an Individual, and her Functions as a Citizen.” 

The necessity for reform in all these things she 
puts upon the ground that “No one will pretend 
that all these interests, embracing, as they do, all 
that is not merely animal in a human life, are right- 
ly understood or justly provided for in the exist- 
ing order of things; nor,’ she adds, “is it any 
more true, that the constitutional differences of 
the sexes, which should determine, define and limit 
the resulting differences of office and duty, are ade- 
quately comprehended and practically observed.’ 

Another paragraph happily exhibits her deli- 
cately just apprehension of the proper character, 
spirit and method of the great enterprise: “ Men 
and women, in their reciprocities of love and duty, 
are one flesh and one blood—mother, wife, sister, 
and daughter, come so near the heart and mind of 
every man, that they must be either his blessing or 
his bane. Where there is such mutuality of inter- 
ests, such interlinking of life, there can be no 
real antagonism of position and action. The sex- 
es should not, for any reason, or by any chance, 
take hostile attitudes towards each other, either in 
the apprehension or amendment of the wrongs 
which exist in their necessary relations ; but they 
should harmonize in opinion ahd co-operate in ef- 
fort, for the reason that they must unite in the 
achievement of the desired reformation.” 

Her opening address, delivered upon taking the 
chair at this convention, is entitled to the credit 
of giving that character to the proceedings of the 
assembly which secured for them so much candid 
and respectful consideration on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Speaking officially for and on behalf of 
the movement, she could not fail to impart to it 
much of her own quality of thought and feeling ; 
and her agency is well marked, both in the con- 
duct of the meeting, and in the reception its pro- 
ceedings obtained from the world without. Senti- 
ments and language like this, which we find in 
that address, could not be without wholesome in- 
fluences upon both friends and foes: “ Who shall 
say that there is nothing serious, or respectable, 
or just, in the repugnance with which our propo- 
sitions are received ?”’ Again :“ There may be 
real though very foolish tenderness in the motive 
which*refuses to open to woman the trades and 
professions, which she could cultivate and prac- 
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though it at the same time enslaves the objects of 
its over-fond care. It is even possible that men 
may deprive women of their property and liber- 
ties, personal and political, with the kindly pur- 
pose of aceommodating their supposed incapacity 
for the public offices and duties of civilized life. 
Harsh judgments and hard words will neither 
weaken the opposition nor strengthen our own 
hands. Our address is to the highest sentiment of 
the times ; and the tone and spirit due to it, and 
becoming to ourselves, are courtesy and respect- 
fulness. Strength and truth of complaint, and 
eloquence of denuneiation, are easy of attainment ; 
but the wisdom of affirmative principles and posi- 
tive truth, and the adjustment of reformatory 
measures to the exigencies of the times and circum- 
stances, are as much more useful as they are more 
difficult of achievement. A profound expediency, 
as true to principle as it is careful of success, is, 
above all things, rare and necessary. We have to 
claim liberty #ithout its usually associated inde- 
pendence ; we insist upon separate property where 
the interests are identical, and a division of profits 
where the very being of the partners is blended ; 
we must demand provision for differences of poli- 
cy where there should be no shade of controversy; 
and the free choice of industrial avocations and 
general education, without respect to the distinc- 
tions of sex and natural differences of faculty. In 
principle. these things are not doubtful ; and it is, 
therefore, not impossible to put them into practice, 
but they need great clearness in system, and stea- 
diness of direction, to get their allowance and 
adoption in the actual life of the world.” 

These extracts will serve to indicate the consid- 
erate moderation which may be combined with ra- 
dicalism of sentiment and enthusiasm of devotion, 
in the service of an unpopular cause. 

She presided again at the next annual conven- 
tion, held in the same place. Besides her opening 
address at the meeting, she reported a very able 
paper upon female education, as that subject 
stands related to the question of woman’s rights. 
Both these productions have her characteristic en- 
ergy, earnestness, and enthusiasm, tempered with 
her saving and restraining modesty and prudence. 

At the convention held in Syracuse in 1852, her 
prepared address was » upon the relations of the 
sexes in love and marriag sti which she 
handled with a tact and delicacy that indicate a 
fine character as much as they display fine talents. 


And now she has entered a new phase of the 
same service, capable of adaptation to all the 
changing aspects and varied requirements of the 
work—the publication of a periodical. The paper 
is her own, emphatically ; her own instrument, 
and nobody’s organ. It was issued without pre- 
vious announcement or arrangement with the 
organized party, and is presented to the public 
fresh and free in its special individuality of char- 
acter and aim. It is under no government or 
pledges, except to the best methods of doing best 
things. It may be regarded as the permanent 
form in which her instrumentality is hereafter to 
be exerted. Its publication depends, of course, 
upon its readers, but not wholly upon the subscri- 
bers, for its pecuniary health and longevity. It 
will doubtless pay cost; but she will agit it, by 
enlargement and 
her any profit. ORR AL se BEN 
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and will be the heir of her labors and acquire- 
ments to the extent of its wants. 

Mrs. Davis has those advantages of personal en- 
dowment which afford-the best pleasures of physi- 
cal life, and put the possessor into happiest rela- 
tions in social intercourse ; a style of person, car- 
riage, and address, which is effective without obtru- 
siveness, and agreeable without challenging atten- 
tion away from the qualities which it graces ; dig- 
nity and delicacy happily blended; a grace and 
bearing which indicate the lady of culture and 
character. She had the capital and conditions of 
a lady of fashion; but she put them to better 
uses ; subdued them to the service of a beneficent 
life. 

Her minority afforded but little opportunity for 
systematic education, and she is even too painfully 
conscious of this primary defect. Its repressing 
effect is obviously exaggerated by the high esti- 
mate which she has learned to give to the import- 
ance of education, more exact and comprehensive 
than was possible to herself. This is the key to 
her reserve in the presence of persons distinguish- 
ed for their attainments in learning, and explains 
the marked difference between her talent for wri- 
ting and her powers in conversation. If she could 
compromise for obscurity, her life would be hidden 
from observation. Duty drove her into repugnant 
study and conspicuous positions before the public 
as a teacher of anatomy and physiology. The 
same impulse overcame her shyness of the strife 
and responsibility of her subsequent engagements. 


riety is frequently a tax heavier than all the toil 
and trial by which it is gained, Mrs. Davis has 





been faithful to her apprehension of duty ; in the 
success and usefulness of her work, fortunate ; 
but every instinct of her nature prefers affection 
in quiet to admiration in an exposed position. 





JOHN PIERPONT. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tur Physiology and Phrenology of this man 
are most marked. Seldom are we called upon to 
record a character so distinct and positive, or one 
so well fortified and sustained on all points. His 
Physiology is superior in many respects, Its or- 
ganic tone is highly wrought, and well adapted 
to put forth various kinds of both mental and 
physical labor. His strength of constitution is 
also great, which imparts a power of endurance 
superior to that of most men; while his activity, 
of both mind and body, is equal to his strength 
and tone of organization. He cannot keep still ; 
but is restless, active, susceptible, and excitable. 
He is always wide awake; and the more he 
has to do, the better he enjoys himself. Unoc- 
eupied, or confined to a limited sphere of action, 
he would be perfectly wretched. All the temper- 
aments are fally developed. That the Vital is 
strong, is indicated by a large, full trunk, in a 
sound, healthy condition. The muscular and osse- 
ous systems are also fully developed, indicated by a 
large frame, and large, strong muscles, The Men- 
tal temperament is equally large, which gives 
great mental activity, and capacity for thought, 
enjoyment, and suffering. His. brain measures 
twenty-two inches in circumference around its 
central portion, and is sufficiently large to give 
grasp of mind, strength of thought, and power of 
influence to sway the minds of others; but not 
too large for the body. 
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This powerful constitution manufactures the life 

principle as rapidly as his active, industrious life, 
with temperate habits, can exhaust; so that he 
will live longer, and keep up a high degree of 
mental activity to a more advanced age, and exhi- 
bit more vigor of thought and feeling when old, 
than those who have a larger head but weaker 
body. 
His Phrenological character is distinctly indi- 
cated by a prominent development of the brain. 
It however differs from many, in that he possesses 
a greater number of bold, striking characteristics 
of mind. His social lobe is fully developed, hav- 
ing large Adhesiveness and leve of children, to- 
gether with strong connubial love. He is warm- 
hearted, social, disposed to love, make friends, 
enjoy society, and become much interested in the 
welfare of children. He has a high degree of 
gallantry, is warm-hearted in his feelings towards 
woman, and capable of enjoying married life ex- 
ceedingly. Still, love in this respect is well bal- 
anced by discretion, purity, and moral power, 8o 
that he is better able to control the love element 
than most men with as ardent a temperament, 
He has fair attachments to home and place; yet 
could easily leave one place for another, if deem- 
ed best. 

His thoughts and feelings are more condensed 
and concentrated than protracted. His mind is 
vivid rather than prolix. He can, by strength of 
Will and Judgment, confine his thoughts and pro- 
long his feelings, but it is with an effort. His de- 
sire to live is strong. Both Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are large. His head is broad, 
which gives him ample energy, force, executive- 
ness, courage, power to resist, resolution to take 
hold of difficulty, to defend his cause and opin- 
ions, and to remove all obstacles in the way of 
accomplishing his ends. He is generally found at 
the hardest end of labor; is determined to con- 
quer. These two qualities are both very active 
and large. Hence, he is in his element when he 
has hard work to do, obstacles to overcome, and 
difficulties to remove. He can be quite sarcasticand 
pungent in his criticisms, and is subject to strong 
prejudices, likes and dislikes. Alimentiveness is 
large; appetite strong, and relish for food good ; 
is naturally a good liver, and requires judgment 
to regulate this faculty. Love of property is nat- 
urally weak. He appreciates it as a matter of 
convenience and necessity, but prefers to have 
nothing to do with it, and to have some one else 
attend to his pecuniary affairs; and hence re- 
quires a prudent, ical busi companion. 

He is frank, candid, open-hearted, and not well 
qualified to deceive; but prefers to speak right 
out, plainly, distinctly, and even bluntly. Cau- 
tiousness is large, which aids to give forethought, 
and intellectual and moral prudence, Yet he can 
hardly be said to be timid, or much restrained in 
his actions, in consequence of having large De- 
structiveness and Combativeness. 

All the self-protecting qualities of mind, in the 
crown of the head, are prominent. He has both 
Self-Esteem and Approbativenesa. He is mindful 
of rank, is ambitious to excel, and put forth effort for 
the purpose of succeeding in all his attempts. He 
carefully guards himself against failure, or unfavor- 
able opinions. Yet Self-Esteem is still more promi- 
nent, and furnishes him with a higher degree of in_ 








dependence, pride of character, dignity, manliness, 
self-respect, and desire to maintain his own posi- 
tion. He desires to please others, if he can with- 
out displeasing himself, and would use all proper 
means to be popular. But he would prefer to 


maintain his dignity and independence, even 


though he should be obliged to sacrifice populari- 
ty. In fact, he is more proud than vain, more in- 
dependent than affable, more his own master than 
controlled by public opinion. Firmness is very 
prominent, He has a powerful Will, and is very 
determined and persevering. He is rigid of pur- 
pose, and unflinching and tenacious in the execu- 
tion of all his plans; especially when sustained 
by Judgment and Conscientiousness, He could 
not retreat after he had once determined upon a 
course of action, because his strength of mind 
would hold him to his purpose. 

His Moral faculties are all prominent, with two 
exceptions. The brain is elevated in the Coronal 
region ; hence moral tone is one of his most pow- 
erful elements. He instinctively maintains such 
positioris as will gratify these faculties; and he 
seeks to gratify them, even though obliged to sacri- 
fice the gratification of many others. Conscien- 
tiousness is large, which, joined with his tone of 
mind, energy of character, strength of will, and 
independence, constitutes a very marked feature of 
his character. He would manifest a more than 
common amount of moral courage in adhering to 
what he thought right: in fact, he would abide the 
stake rather than violate his convictions of jus- 
tice. Hope is defective: consequently he lacks 
expectation of success; distrusts the future ; has 
little confidence in luck, and labors just as hard 
as though there was no such thing as good fortune. 
He puts forth all the effort requisite for success, 
without reference to foreign aid. He is liable to 
be gloomy, and to look on the dark side of sub- 
jects. 

Spirituality is naturally average. He does not 
believe easily, and places but limited confidence 
in any subject that he does not understand. 
His mind may be open to conviction, and he is 
sufficiently independent to follow all he believes ; 
but he is sure to have a reason for the course he 
pursues. He is in fact a natural doubter, and is 
disposed to disregard a subject until it is present- 
ed to his Intellect. 

Veneration is very prominent. He is naturally 
devotional, disposed to worship, and to place great 
value on superiority, and the Divine attributes. 
This feeling has a strongly modifying influence on 
the stronger, more resolute, and forcible elements 
of his mind. 

His Benevolence is large and active. His feelings 
are therefore tender, and his sympathies easily 
awakened. 

He gladly renders service to others, and it af- 
fords him much more pleasure to give than to re- 
ceive. 

Mechanical talent is good, but not a controlling 
quality. He has versatility of mind, and readily 
devises ways and means to secure his ends; but 
his capacity asa mechanic depends more upon bis 
judgment and mechanical eye, his knowledge of 
principles, and power of imitation, than upon 
Constructiveness alone. Ideality, Sublimity, Imi- 
tation, and Mirthfulness, are all large, and sufficient- 
ly active to stand out boldly in character. He 





has a strong imagination, large scope of thought, 
and a disposition to enlarge upon his subject. 

He takes copious views of subjects, and loves 
the beautiful, the poetic, and the lofty. He also 
enjoys the sublime, and even the terrific; and 
loves to dwell upon such subjects; where the mind 
ean be wrought up, and where great consequences 
are to result. He is disposed to make out a strong 
case, and to impress his hearers with the importance 
of his subject. He is versatile in talent, and readi- 
ly adapts himself to changes of circumstances, 
business, and modes of thinking and acting. He 
is fond of fun ; enjoys a joke; quickly perceives 
the ridiculous and caustic, 

His Intellectual faculties are full, or large. The 
reasoning organs stand out in bold relief, as seen 
in ourengraving. Causality and Comparison take 
the lead among his Intellectual powers. He loves 
to reason, originate, invent, discover, probe new 
subjects and advance new ideas. Comparison be- 
ing very large, he loves to compare, criticise, 
analyze, and study the analogy between one thing 
and another. The bolder the thought, the better 
he dikes it. 

He readily detects character, motives, and re- 
sults, is interested in all progressive subjects, and 
delights in bold, original ideas. His progressive 
spirit arises mainly from great power of reason, 
combined with independence. He has fair pow- 
ers of observation, yet is not particularly marked 
in this respect. 

Form and Size are both large, and give him a 
good judgment of proportions, outlines, shapes, 
and the relative position of objects, He has large 
Order ; is fond of arrangement, and naturally sys- 
tematic ; and is inclined to scheme, if not to in- 
vent. He is fair in Arithmetic, yet not particu- 
larly marked, while Color i only average. His 
memory of details and common occurrences is 
ordinary. There must be something special to 
arrest his attention, in order to enable him to re- 
member and rehearse. 

His sense of time is good; and as applied to 
music, joined with his large Order and Compari- 
son, he should be quite accurate, and be much 
annoyed at imperfect time in musie. 

His musical talent is rather good ; and with his 
tone of mind, he would enjoy good musie much. 

His Language is not large ; it is more cultivated 
than natural. He is not copious or wordy; but 
is forcible and to the point. 

His deficiencies are want of readiness in speech, 
memory of details and particulars, facility in 
reckoning numbers, judgment of colors, hopeful- 
ness, belief in what he does not understand, econo- 
my, the power of concealing and controlling his - 
feelings, and a want of continuity of thought and 
feeling. 

His excesses arise from his great energy, inde- 

will, justice, and the stimulating in- 
fluence which Mirthfulness and the reasoning In- 
tellect have in connection with these faculties. 

Two other points deserve attention. Causality, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Ideality; Firmness, 
Benevolence and Combativeness are sharp, which 
indicates extreme activity, and the intense exer- 
cise and highest cultivation of these faculties. 
Each of these faculties is also much larger now 
than in a bust of him taken in 1835, while the 
others remain unchanged, except that Cautiousness 
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has diminished in size about half an inch; and he 
says these changes in his organs correspond per- 
fectly with changes in his mentality, of which he 
is perfectly conscious. His great strength of char- 
acter depends upon his extraordinary moral cour- 
age, intellectual acumen, indomitability, whole- 
souled philanthropy, brilliant imagination, pun- 
gent wit, uncompromising adherence to truth and 
right, and superb physical organism. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Joux Prerront, whose name we have never 
seen graced with the “semilunar fardels,” which 
indicate that a preacher of the Gospel has so far 
drilled in harmony with the “Masters in Israel” 
of his age as to be dubbed a Doctor of Divinity, 
has devoted a long and active life to the service 
of society, in the ministry of Christian truth, 
righteousness, purity, and love. Unrecognized, to 
a great degree, bv the Scribes and Pharisees, with 
whom he has acted in intimate relations, “among 
them, but not of them,” he is one of the most 
richly-gifted men of the present day, and has 
achieved a fame, which will descend to future 
generations with increasing brightness, and with 
a benignant and elevating influence. In the sin- 
gularly varied walks of life, in which his lot has 
been cast, he has been subject to severe trials, call- 
ing for the exercise of nobleness of character, se- 
renity of judgment, and promptness of action ; 
and in all of them he has exhibited those traits of 
generous and heroic manhood, that lofty devotion 
to principle, and that stern disregard to personal 
consequences, which have won the admiration of 
his friends, and extorted a tribute of homage even 
from his enemies. Though now advanced in 
years, his “eye is not dim, nor is his natural force 
abated,” while he devotes the energies of a green 
and vigorous old age to the cause of moral truth 
and justice, at whose shrine he has been a faithful 
worshipper from his youth. 

Mr. Pierpont was born in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, on the 6th of April, 1785, and has conse- 
quently just entered upon his sixty-ninth year. 
His ancestors were g the Puritan yeomanry 
of New England, many of whose characteristic 
qualites he has inherited, though softened and lib- 
eralized by the influence of modern culture. His 
great-grandfather, the Rev. James Pierpont, was 
one of the original founders of Yale College, at 
which venerable institution the subject of this 
memoir was graduated in 1804, in a class which 
included many who have since become distin- 
guished in public life. Among the most eminent 
of the pupils at that time, whose early promise 
called forth the flattering predictions of President 
Dwighf, was the late John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, between whom and Mr. Pierpont a re- 
semblance cannot fail to be detected, in the subtle 
power of analysis and the rare mental indepen- 
dence, as well as in the tall and imposing figure, 
and erectness of carriage, which have always 
marked each of these extraordinary men. 

After leaving Yale College, Mr. Pierpont adopt- 
ed the prevailing custom of New England stu- 
dents, and devoted himself for several years to the 
business of teaching. From 1805 to 1809, he was 
employed as private tutor in the family of Col. 
William Allston, in Charleston, South Carolina. 
His residence at the South was attended with 
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many advantages, It introduced him into a new 
sphere of society, in which he made the acquain- 
tance of several of the leading men of that day. 
It developed his taste for political affairs, in which 
he has ever since taken an enlightened interest— 
brought him into connection with practical life, 
which he could not find within the shades of a 
university—and inspired the dignified grace and 
amenity of manners which still make him a centre 
of attraction in the most refined social circles, 
From his early experience as an instructor of 
youth, Mr. Pierpont has been led to cherish a 
warm interest in the subject of education, His 
efficient and valuable services in this behalf will 
long be remembered in the city of Boston. For 
many years he was a member of the Schoo] Com- 
mittee,—Public Board, which in that city com- 
prises the most intelligent and cultivated of her 
chief men, and which is always regarded as a trust 
of distinguished honor and responsibility. He was 
the author of a series of educational works, in the 
department of elocution, which were at once wel- 
comed asa signal improvement on the class-books 
then in use, and which are still among the most 
useful manuals of the kind before the public. 

But to revert to the regular succession of 
events which we have anticipated above. Mr. 
Pierpont returned to Litchfield in 1809, and com- 
menced the study of law in the celebrated law- 
school in that place, then in the full flush of pros- 
perity and renown. In 1811, he was married to 
Miss Mary Sheldon Lord, the daughter of an esti- 
mable citizen of Litchfield, and in the following 
year became a member of the bar in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. The practice of law not agree- 
ing with his health, he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, and resided a few years in Baltimore, for 
that purpose. But he soon discovered that he had 
no genius for trade. The constant view to personal 
gain required for commercial success, was abhor- 
rent to his disposition. With a native love for the 
ereations of fancy, no less than for the study of 
first principles, he could not adapt himself to the 
practical détails which are the life of business. 
Shrewd and penetrating to a degree rarely met 
with in the intercourse of life, with a remark- 
able fertility of resources, and great activity of 
temperament, he still found himself destitute of 
the qualities which are in demand ““ where mer- 
chants most do congregate,” and which insure 
their possessor, at whatever moral or mental sac- 
rifice, the acquisition of wealth. 

At the same time, he was the subject of deep 
religious impressions, without which he would 
have been unfaithful to his Puritan descent. In- 
heriting a warm faith in Christianity, though un- 
able to embrace the creed of Calvinism in its rig- 
orous orthodox proportions, he had long cherished 
a desire to devote himself to the ministry of the 
Gospel. His want of success in mercantile specu- 
lations enabled him to gratify this wish, and trans- 
ferred him to a sphere of action admirably adapt- 
ed to his tastes as well as his convictions, and in 
which he has since pursued a long career of de- 
cided usefulness and well-merited distinction. Af- 
ter the serious reflection which the importance of 
the occasion required, he determined to enter the 
clerical profession, and became a member of the 
divinity school at Cambridge, in the year 1818. 
His reading on theological subjects had already 
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been copious and accurate. He needed but a 
brief novitiate to qualify him for the sacred office. 
Under the auspices of the genial President of the 
university, the beloved Kirkland, and of the mo- 
dest and learned Professor of Divinity, the vene- 
rable Ware, he made rapid progress in the requi- 
site studies, and within a year from his entrance 
into the school, received an invitation to succeed 
the celebrated Dr. Holley as pastor of the Hollis 
Street Church in Boston. He accepted the call, 
and was ordained in April, 1819. This was-a 
conspicuous and brilliant position. His predeces- 
sor, the Rev. Horace Holley, who had consented 
to assume the Presidency of Transylvania College 
in Lexington, Kentucky, was a man of remark- 
able popular gifts, possessing a power of extem- 
poraneous eloquence seldom equalled, with a com- 
manding personal appearance, and with a bearing 
and manner in society that were equally impres- 
sive and delightful. His fame as a pulpit orator 
had extended far and wide. A large and critical 
congregation had been gathered under his ministry. 
His successor would naturally become the subject 
of trying comparisons, Add to this, he was sur- 
rouaded by iates in the profi , who were 
tinctured with a certain leaven of Massachusetts 
pride and exclusiveness, He was a stranger from 
Connecticut, a graduate of Yale College, with the 
advantage of only one year’s discipline within the 
aristocratic walls of Harvard. Nor had he come 
into the sanctuary through the regular door. His 
previous career asa lawyer and merchant gave 
a taint of illegitimacy to his clerical profession, in 
the dainty nostrils of those with whom precedent 
was cf more consequence than practice. He had, 
moreover, an inconvenient habit of speaking his 
mind on all occasions—of using “ perfect plain- 
ness of speech,” when a great.r love of conceal- 
ment would have suggested silence—and of -pay- 
ing the least possible deference to an opinion or 
an institution which had only the prestige of an- 
tiquity in its favor. In short, surrounded as he 
was by so many pretentious and plausible images, 
he could not refrain from the audacious work of 
an iconoclast. His course, in this respect, was an 
astonishment to those mock Boanerges, with 
whom “ discretion” is always the “better part of 
valor.” 

In spite of these obstacles in his path, Mr. Pier- 
pont eoon gained an elevated rank among the 
clergy of Boston. His discourses were replete 
with original thought, clothed in a highly pictu- 
resque and poetic diction. They were often ar- 
gamentative in character, but always relieved by 
ingenious and novel illustrations, Avoiding ina 
great measure abstract and dogmatic themes, they 
dwelt on topics which come home to the “ busi- 
ness and bosoms” of a popular audience. Free 
from the threadbare common-places of the pulpit, 
they attracted attention by their boldness of dis- 
cussion and originality of style. Always earnest, 
decorous, impressive, they sometimes borrowed 
the resources of pungent sarcasm and racy humor. 
Dealing in the broad principles of human nature, 
deriving suggestions from tae current events of 
the day, and delivered with a fervent and kind- 
ling eloquence, they aroused the hearer to reflec- 
tion and inquiry, while they touched the nobler 
sympathies of his heart. No public speaker has 
more thoroughly studied the philosophy of elocu- ; 
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tion. The charm of his intonations, and the va- 
riety and force of his emphasis, gave a fresh mean- 
ing to his reading of the Scriptures and of sacred 
poetry. In extemporaneous efforts, there has sel- 
. dom been his equal, for continuity of thought, 
freedom of language, and pithy and pointed illus- 
tration. 

His poetical temperament added greatly to his 
power as a pulpit orator. His imagination was 
always an active minister in the service of his 
reason. Profuse in beautiful and expressive com- 
parisons, ranging at will through the glorixs and 
wonders of creation, and susceptible to all the 
phases of human emotion, it arrayed his most 
profound thoughts in a fascinating costume, con- 
cealing the severity of his argument in graceful 
and flowing imagery. Born with an innate genius 
for poetry, he would have attained a brilliant 
fame in that direction, had not his mind been pre- 
oceupied with absorbing studies and the wearing 
labors of his profession. As it is, his poetical pro- 
ductions, though limited in number, have a dis- 
tinguished place in American literature. His prin- 
cipal poem, “The Airs of Palestine,” is an admi- 
rable specimen of versification, classical in concep- 
tion and in diction, abounding in pleasing images 
and elevated religious thought. It met with a 
highly favorable reception from the best judges of 
poetry, upon its first appearance, and their deci- 
sion has never been reversed by subsequent read- 
ers. Mr. Pierpont’s numerous smaller pieces, s 1g- 
gested for the most part by occasions of public 
interest, are widely known, and are universally 
popular. Some of them are models of genuine 
lyrical poetry. 

Daring his residence in Boston, Mr. Pierpont, 
besides devoting himself zealously to the more 
immediate duties of his profession, took an active 
interest in the progress of science, and in various 
measures for the improvement ef society. His 
first acquaintance with Phrenology made him a 
convert to the correctness of its principles He 
studied it with enthusiasm, and delighted in ex- 
plaining its practical applications. He saw in it 
a powerful auxiliary to the cause of education, 
and of moral and religious truth in general. Nor 
did he hesitate to avail himself of its doctrines for 
the illustration of his pulpit discourses. In this 
way, he often threw a fresh light on difficult pas- 
sages of scripture, and brought down divine truth 
from the cloudy abstractions of the schools into 
living contact with the hearts of the people. 
Upon Spurzheim’s visit to this country in 1832, 
he became his intimate friend, giving him the 
benefit of his influence, his counsels, and his sym- 
pathy, when “a stranger in a strange land.” He 
felt the sudden death of that great philanthropist 
as a deep personal grief. No friend more faithful 
stood around his dying couch. No eye bent over 
his lifeless remains with truer “sorrow wet.” No 
more intelligent or feeling tributes have been 
given to his memory, than those which fell from 
the expressive lips of Mr. Pierpont. 

With the high moral aims which have always 
characterized his career, Mr. Pierpont used his 
clerical influence for the promotion of socis! re- 
forme. His labors in behalf of Temperance, Anti- 
Slavery, the Melioration of Prison Discipline, the 
Amendment of the Militia System, and other hu- 
manitary objects, were abundant and effectual. 
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He threw himself into these movements with pe- 
culiar energy and indomitable courage. He never 
shrunk from their unpopularity. He had no de- 
sire to “make friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness.” He uttered his convictions in the 
trumpet-tones of religious earnestness. Every 
word told. At length, the persons who throve by 
existing abuses took the alarm. They began to 
quail before the burning eye of the fiery-hearted 
reformer. Low mutterings of dissatisfaction were 
heard. The faces of many old friends were turned 
against him, and their ancient love waxed cold. 
Discontented murmurs were heard “ between the 
porch and the altar,” as the undismayed “ man of 
God” lifted up his voice in rebuke of some gigan- 
tie iniquity. It was thought an unpardonable au- 
dacity that a Christian preacher in a Christian 
chureh should speak so boldly of “ temperance, 
righteousness, and a judgment to come.” But as 
yet, the lurking fire of opposition had not broke 
out into open flame. At this crisis, Mr. Pierpont 
was attacked with a violent fever. His sufferings 
were severe and protracted. At last the disease 
was conquered, but it left him almost a wreck of 
his former self. In 1835, by the advice of his phy- 
sicians, he made a voyage to Europe, extended his 
travels to Constantinople and the ruins of Ephe- 
sus, and returned in about eleven months, with 
renewed energy, to the discharge of his official 
functions, 

Soon after his return, the discontent of those 
who had been aggrieved by his zeal for reform, 
was manifested in open and violent opposition. 
A painful controversy between a portion of the 
parish and the pastor commenced in 1838, which 
continued for seven years, when a dismissal was 
requested by Mr. Pierpont, who had triumphantly 
sustained himself against the charge of his adver- 
saries, 

His conduct in this protracted controversy was 
marked by great energy, determination, and wis- 


| dom. He felt that he was not merely contending 





for personal rights, but for a great moral princi- 
ple. The freedom of the pulpit was at stake. A 
blow was struck through him at the right of lib- 
erty of thought and of speech in the public teacher 
of religion. He promptly faced the danger, and 
faced it manfully. Surrounded by timid friends, 
who shrunk from contest, as an evil in itself—with 
little sympathy from his professional brethren, who 
regarded the peace of a parish as the one thing 
needful—and living in an atmosphere of strong 
conservative proprietiee—he was thrown, to a 
great degree, on his own resources, and made “ to 
tread the wine-press alone.” But not for a mo- 
ment did he falter in his course. With equal 
promptness and intrepidity, he met every ma- 
neuvre of his enemies, until, having fully vindi- 
cated his position, he withdrew from a struggle in 
which a further triumph would have been super- 
fluous, : 

The spirit in which he dealt with his antago- 
nists will be perceived from the following extract 
from a reply to the proprietors of the church who 
had communicated to him a vote that they no 
longer wished for his services as pastor: “And 
now, my brethren, as this may possibly be the last 
counsel that, as your minister, I may ever have an 
opportunity to give yeu, those of you especially, 
who have been most active in disquieting the 














sheep of this Christian fold, by your persecution 
of its shepherd—indulge me, I pray you, in one 
word more of counsel. The time is coming when 
you will thank me for it; thank me the more 
heartily, the more promptly you follow it. ‘ De- 
sist-—I courlsel you to desist, from that part of 
your business which has been the cause of all this 
unhappy controversy ; the cause of your troubles, 
and of my trials and triumph—for I shall be tri- 
umphant at last. Desist from the business that, 
through the poverty of many, has made you rich— 
that has put you into your palaces by driving 
them through hovels and prisons down into the 
gates of the grave. Abandon the business that is 
kindling the fires of hatred upon your own hearth- 
stones, and pouring poison into the veins of your 
children—yea, and of your children’s children, and 
sending the shriek of delirium through their cham- 
bers—the business that is now scourging our good 
land as pestilence and war have never scourged 
it; nay, the business, in prosecuting which you 
are, even now, carrying a curse to all the conti- 
nents of the world, and making our country a 
stench in the nostrils of the nations. I counsel 
you to stay your hands from this work of destrue- 
tion, and wash them of this great iniquity, as 
becomes the disciples of Him who came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. As His 
disciples, I counsel you no longer to absent your- 
selves from your wonted place of worship, and to 
return to your allegiance to your church and to 
God. Say to your minister, ‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant! you have faithfully done the 
work that you were ordained todo. You have 
neither spared us nor feared us. You have even 
wounded us; but faithful are the wounds of a 
friend, We commend you for your work, and 
charge you to go on with it, that we may meet 
together, and rejoice together in the presence of 
God.’” 

After retiring from the Hollis Street Church, 
Mr. Pierpont became the first pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church in Troy, New York, in 1845, in which 
office he remained for about four years, when he 
accepted a call from the First Congregational 
Church in Medford, Massachusetts, of which dis- 
tinguished and venerable society he is now the 
pastor. 

The leading traits of Mr. Pierpont’s chayacter 
cannot be mistaken, after reading our sketch of 
his biography. It will be seen that in religion, 
he is practical and humane, not abstract and dog- 
matic; in morals, lofty, pure, and uncompromis- 
ing; in spirit, liberal, aspiring, and free; in 
thought, at once logical, imaginative and original. 
His personal appearance combives dignity and 
elegance. At his advanced age, he is still tall and 
erect as an Indian warrior. His manners are both 
graceful and impressive. His voice has a silvery 
sweetness, with a singular variety of intonation. 
The expression of his face shows the traces of suf- 
fering, but is still more strongly marked by self- 
respect and inward serenity, With uncommon 
activity of temperament, he still exhibits the en- 
ergy and power of endurance of a man in the 
prime of life. During the last nine months, he 
has ‘appeared before a public audience as a 
preacher and a lecturer more than two hundred 
times, and has travelled over twelve thousand 
miles. 
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We cannot more appropriately close our me- 
moir than with the following remarks from the 
able pen of a contemporary: “John Pierpont, 
the preacher and poet, is a man on whose shoul- 
ders the mantle of true genius has fallen. His 
pen is never elegantly feeble. He never gives 
you the glitter of fine words for the gold of pure 
thought. He does not cringe and creep, and bow 
and lisp like a literary fop, but like a brave, hon- 
est, earnest man, as he is, speaks the sentiments 
that are born in his soul. He is an artist, who 
thinks the picture of more consequence than the 
frame. He will not spoil a good thought for the 
purpose of saying a good thing. He loves nature 
more than he fears the critic, and never commits 
infantigde on his ideas, at their birth, for fear 
that they should hereafter be murdered by some 
hypercritical reviewer. The themes selected by 
him are congenial to his heart. Is there a temple 
to be dedicated to the service of God, his muse, 
with harp in hand, stands between the porch and 
the altar. Is there a monument to be erected 
over the dust of departed heroes, he there builds 
a pyramid of verse that will stand when the stones 
shall have fallen in decay. Is there a crisis in the 
cause of reform, when the great heart of humanity 
must speak or break, his words are its throbs, his 
songs its sentiments. 

“No reform poet in America is so great a favor- 
ite among the elite and literati as Mr. Pierpont. 
Perhaps no man in this country receives as many 
invitations to read poetry before lyceums and col- 
leges ashe. At Harvard and New Haven, and 
every other place where genius is appreciated, he 
is welcome. Notwithstanding this fact, Godey 
and Graham, and other lords in the kingdom of 
magazinedom, never employ his pen. The best 
effusions of his classical quill are found in the re- 
form journals; for he does not deem it beneath 
his dignity to contribute to the columns of the 
papers that are not fashionable and popular. 

“ Pierpontis emphatically the Temperance poet. 
See him standing in that magnificent music hall, 
reading his poem before the members of the Mer- 
eantile Library Society. He is straight as a palm- 
tree fanned by the ‘airs of Palestine’—his snow- 
white hair looks like a halo of glory about his 
head, and the rosy glow of health upon his face 
shows that his heart can never grow old. Few 
men of years (he is upwards of eixty) have been 
young so long as he ; few men of his age are so 
young as he is now. He always dresses neatly, 
and has an air of military compactness—looks 
well in the street or on the platform. His eyes 
are blue and brilliant; forehead stamped with 
the lines of intellectual superiority; sanguine, 
nervous, In any audience he would be singled 
out asa leader. Asa speaker, he is always inte- 
resting—often eloquent. There is a rich véin of 
poetry running through his sermons and speeches, 
which enhance the value of his efforts. While 
speaking, he stands erect, and has a habit of 
shaking his hand, with his forefinger extended, 
when he is earnestly emphatic on any particular 
subject under discussion, at the same time moving 
his head, while his eyes flash as though he was 
shaking stars out of his forehead.” 


———__- <> 0 ee 


Exampes do not authorize a fault. Vice must never plead 
prescription. 














JULY—WORK TO BE DONE. 


BY WH. C. VAIL. 


Tue farmer now begins to reap some reward for 
honest toil; the results of his spring’s labor are just 
assuming a tangible form in the harvest of grain and 
grass, which commences in the latter part of June 
with clover, and the early part of this month with 
orchard-grass, timothy, wheat, rye, &c. 

A great variety of opinions exist as to the proper 
time for cutting wheat. The following from the Rural 
New Yorker—a paper of deservedly high reputation— 
accords with our experience in wheat growing : 

‘Experiments, careful and repeated,—the true 
touchstone of all theories—have solved the question of 
the period of cutting grain, in favor of early harvest- 
ing. ‘Don’t delay this,’ says the American Farmer, 
‘until the grain is either ripe or dead ripe, but cut a 
week or ten days before it is either the one or the 
other.’ As soon as the straw immediately below the 
head turns yellow—becoming hard and dry two or 
three inches in length,—no more nourishment can be 
received from the root, and for several reasons the 
sooner it is harvested the better. Professor Norton, 
who justly ranks among the ablest agri¢ultural chem- 
ists, says: 

“«* The time of cutting grain very sensibly affects the 
proportion of flour and bran yielded by samples of it. 
Careful experiments have shown, wiétregard to 
wheat, that when cut from ten to fourteen days before 
it is fully ripe, the grain not only weighs heavier, but 
measures more : it is positively better in quality, pro- 
ducing a larger proportion of fine flour to the bushel. 
When the grain is in the milk, there is but little woody 
fibre ; nearly everything is ye Ty: sugar, &c., 
with a large per centage of water. If cut ten or twelve 
days before full ripeness, the proportion of woody fibre 
is still small; but as the grain ripens, the thickness of 
the skin rapidly increases, woody fibre being formed 
at the expense of the starch and sugar; these must ob- 
viously diminish in a corresponding degree, the qua- 
lity of the grain being of course injured. The same 
thing is true as to all the other grains.’ 

“Tf ‘ these things be so,’ of which there can be no 
doubt, this is truly an important matter in this large 
wheat-growing region. Ifgrain cut two weeks before 
it is fully ripe will produce fifteen per cent. more flour, 
and fourteen per cent. greater weight of straw—both 
of a superior quality—in the aggregate, an important 
difference in product would result to the country from 
early harvesting. Every experiment, of which we 
have seen any account, proves unmistakably that such 
is the fagt. . 

“ For seed, itis thought that wheat should be suffer- 
ed to stand until ripe. This is undoubtedly true, for 
all know that mature aad perfect seed is necessary to 
produce healthy and vigorous plants. But this can be 
easily man , by selecting a portion of the field to 
stand until the remainder of the harvest is completed.” 

In addition to these remarks, we would recommend 
the nse of a machine reaper for harvesting grain and 


cutting grass. 

Great losses sometimes occur from the slow progress 
of cutting by hand, while, if a machine be used, the 
field may be cut at once and placed in a safe condi- 
tion. 

These reapers are so constructed, as to be easily con- 
verted into a mowing machine for cutting grasses. 
They perform this operation equally as well as that of 


reaping grain. 








Orchard grass should be cut while in flower. It is 
more tender, and will make better hay than when cut 
later. Timothy grass never should be cut until the seed 
has formed, and about the same rule may be applied 
as to grain crops. If left longer it will become tough 
and wiry, the starch, &c., will become changed in part 
to woody fibre, and of course is less nutritious than 
when cut at the proper season. 


Clover should be mown closely to the ground, and 
the after growth will be more rapid and even than if 
cut irregularly. The season when clover has passed 
the point of full bloom, and the blossoms are slightly 
tinged with brown, seems to be the most proper period 
for cutting. The usual method of stirring out the 
green clover to the powerful infiuence of the June or 
July sun should beentirely abandoned. By this process 
the leaves are immediately dried up and lose their 
sweetness. Clover hay made in this way proves inju- 
rious to animals fed upon it. Thisis more particularly 
noticed in horses troubled with heaves. The practice 
of some farmers is to follow the mowers—if the grass 
be dry—and lay up the clover in small heaps to remain 
so for two days to wilt, when they are turned over, 
aired, déMled, and then allowed to stand another day, 
turned up to the sun and air,and when freed from 
moisture carted into the barn. As stored. it is usual to 
add from eight to twenty quarts of salt perton. Some 
use no salt, but place a layer of straw alternately with 
a layer of clover, thus allowing them to stow it away 
in a fresh state. The use of too Much salt is injurious 
to stocks. Its tendency when used in large quantities 
is to purge the animal. This causes them to devour 
an inordinate quantity of food, with but slight benefit. 
Six to eight quarts of salt is an abundant supply for 
each ton of hay. 

Timothy and other grasses are sometimes cured by 
merely exposing them to the sun by spreading, or allow- 
ing it to lay in the swath a day or two, but it is a much 
better practice to throw it into snug cocks after the su- 
perabundant moisture is dried off by exposure to sun 
and wind. Hay well made in cocks is much more 
valuable than when cured in any other way. It re- 
tains its sweetness better, and will keep longer ina 
good state in the mow. Hay which has been properly 
cured will come out in the spring with a fresh green 
appearance, while that not so cured will have become 
mouldy and totally unfit to feed to stock. Let the 
motto be, ‘“‘ what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well,” and your animals will not suffer from the use of 
poorly prepared provender. 

Do not delay sowing buckwheat, for fear of early 
frosts. Although we have raised our heaviest crop of 
buckwheat, in the latitade of New York, when sown 
as late as the 20th of July—yet it is not advisable to 
wait longer than from the 5th to the 10th,—and it is 
usually sown much earlier north of New York to pro- 
duce a crop for harvesting. 

Our remarks in the last Number, in regard to plough- 
ing in this crop, will be found to repay perusal, andin 
addition to these we would state that the roots of the 
buckwheat take up the inorganic matter of the sub- 
soil, and when ploughed under it is deposited in the 
surface soil in a soluble state, so as to be readily avail- 
able to future crops. 

The planting of Ruta-Baga turnips was mentioned 
in our last, and we hope that every farmer will sow 
some for the benefit of his stock as well as of his pocket. 
Those who have not sown previously, should do so at 
once—north of the latitude of New York, the white 
Globe turnip may be sown when too late for Ruta- 
Bagas. 

Ruta-Bagas are usually sown in drills, by the aid of 
a machine, at a distance of eighteen to twenty-seven 
inches apart, in good soil, and well supplied with some 
good preparation of bones. Turnips grown by the aid 
of bones in any soluble form are said to be worth, in 
actual practice, twice what they are when raised by 
the use of ordinary manures. The ‘‘ improved super- 
phosphate of lime,”’ manufactured under the direction 
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of Professor J. J. Mapes, ia the best preparation we 
know of for Ruta-Baga or other turnips. The soil for 
this crop should be deeply stirred, and if at all inclined 
to be wet should be under-drained. Farmers have mis- 
taken notions in regard to the length of the roots of 
turnips. William Cobbett remarks that he has known 
them five feet in length, while a writer in a late num- 
ber of an English publication says that a tile drain 
three and a half feet under the surface of the soil was 
completely clogged by the roots of a turnip crop. 
The Ruta-Baga is sometimes attacked by insects and 
completely destroyed. This is not so apt to occur 
when the sowings are made late. In all cases sow two 
or three times the amount of seed necessary to make 
them the right distance apart for growing a fair crop. 

If the young plants should be attacked, dust them 
with pulverized quicklime, while damp with a dew or 
rain. 

The cultivation of the Ruta-Baga should be entirely 
flat, and the stirring of the soil should be frequent. 
This is accomplished by means of a push hoe in garden 
culture, or a good cultivator inthe field. The cultiva- 
tor used for this purpose should be that with curved 
side-bars ; in this the teeth are made to travel in paral- 
lel lines, which of course runs more steadily than 
those with the teeth pointing toward the clevis. 

Sowings of corn for soiling should be continued as 
directed in our last. 

Millet may be sown in the very early part of the 
month. On this subject the American Farmer says, 
“This grass maf be sown upto the tenth of this 
month—for hay or for feeding green. It is most ex- 
cellent for forage. If three pecks per acre is sown in 
a rich loam, well manured, well ploughed, thoroughly 
harrowed, it will give as much green food as almost 
anything else, and be fit to cut in six weeks.” 

Keep all crops clear of weeds, and stir the soil as 
often as possible. Destroy all weeds, and add to com- 
post heap, to return to the soil what they have extract- 
ed from it. You will find it to your advantage to make 
a rule never to allow weeds room to grow on any part 
of your farm. The place they occupy may be used to 
better advantage,and most certainly to more profit by 
other crops. 

It is recommended that a trough, smeared with tar 
and coated with salt, be placed where it will be easy of 
access by sheep. It is said to prevent the attacks of 
the fly. 

Lands of a very wet character should be under-drain- 
ed at this season of the year, and if properly done they 
will be ready for subsoil ploughing at the next season 
of preparation for crops. 

Get out muck, and prepare it for winter composting. 
Remove river and creek deposit when charged with 
vegetable matters. As carted up to the sheds to be 
convenient for composting, add four bushels of the 
salt and lime mixture to each half cord, to decompose 
it and prepare it for absorbing the gases which are 
given off by decomposing manures. This salt andlime 
mixture is prepared as follows :—Take three bushels of 
hot lime, fresh from the kiln, and slake it by the water 
in which you have dissolved one bushel of salt. 

The salt is composed of chlorine and soda, and when 
coming in contact with the lime, the chlorine of the 
salt combines with the lime, forming chloride of lime, 
while the soda is left free to take on carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, and form carbonate of soda. 

This compound hastens the decay of organic matter, 
and produces carbon as surely as if burned in a confined 
vessel. , 

All manures should be saved carefally, and compost- 
ed with this prepared material, as recommended in our 
last. 

Attend to ploughing lands intended for fall crops, so 
that you may have ample time to replough before sow- 
ing the grain. 

Plums and cherries and stone fruits may be budded 
earlier than pears and apples. Whenever the bark 
separates freely from the stock of the tree, which is in 














July or very early in August, is the proper time for 
budding. For more particular directions see Down- 
ing’s ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.’” 





Greurral Articles. 


THE VILLAGE OF HUMDRUM. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 





Mav is still in bondage to the elements; and 
since the beastly maxim is even now prevalent, 
that the strong should take care of themselves, 
and use the weak as their toola, though to the ma- 
nifest injury of the weak,—the use of machinery 
has hitherto been but a trifling boon in compari- 
son with what it may be. In the village of Hum- 
drum, its thousand able-bodied men and women, 
without machinery, and having ‘no intercourse 
with the rest of the world, must work fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, that they may all 
be housed, fed and clothed, warmed, instructed, 
and made happy. Some ingenious hands invent 
water-mills, which saw, plane, thrash, grind, spin, 
weave, and do many other things, so that these 
thousand people need work but five hours in the 
day to obtain the result of fourteen by the old 
process, Here, then, a vast amount of time—nine 
hours in the day—is set free from toil. It may 
be spent in study, social improvement, the pursuit 
of a favorite art, and leave room for amusement 
also. But the longest heads at Humdrum have 
not Christian, but only selfish hearts beating in 
their bosoms and sending life into the brain. So 
these calculators think the men of Humdrum shall 
work fourteen hours a day as before. “It would 
be dangerous,” say they, “to set fire to so much 
time. The deluded creatures would soon learn to 
lie and steal, and would speedily end by eating 
one another up. It would not be Christian to 
leave them to this fate. Leisure is very good to 
us, but would be ruinous to them.” So the wise 
men of Humdrum persuaded their neighbors to 
work the old fourteen hours. More is produced 
than is consumed ; so they send off the superflui- 
ties of the village, and in return bring back tea 
and porcelain, rich wines and showy gewgaws, 
and contemptible fashions that change every 
month, The strong-headed men grow rich and 
live in palaces; their daughters do not work, nor 
their sons dirty their hands, They fare sumptu- 
ously every day—are clothed in purple and fine 
linen, Meanwhile, the common people of Hum- 
drum work as long as before the machines were 
invented, anda little harder, They are also blest 
by the ‘Improvements,’ The young women have 
red ribbons on their bonnets, Brench gloves on 
their hands, shawls of India on their shoulders, 
and ‘tinkling ornaments’ in their ears, The young 
man of Humdrum is better off than his father, 
who fought through the Revolution, for he wears a 
beaver hat and a coat of English cloth, and has a 
Birmingham knife and a watch in his pocket. 
When he marries, he will buy red curtains to his 
windows and a showy mirror to hang on his wall. 

For these valuable considerations he parts with 
the nine hours a day which machinery has eaved ; 
but has no more bread than before. For these 





blessings he will make his body a slave, and leave 
his mind all uncultivated. He is content to grow 
up a body—nothing but a body; so that if you 
look therein for his Understanding, Imagination, 
Reason, you will find them like three grains of 
wheat in three bushels of chaff; you shall seek 
them all the day before you find them, and at 
last they are not worth your search. At Hum- 
drum nature begins to revolt at the factitious in- 
eyuality of condition, and thinks it scarce right 
that bread should come fastest into hands that add 
nothing to the general stock. So, many grow 
restless, and a few pilfer. Ina ruder state, crimes 
are few—the result of violent passions, At Hum- 
drum they are numerous; the result of want, in- 
dolence, or neglected education ; they are in a 
great measure crimes against property. , 

To remedy this new and unnatural evil, there 
rises a court-house and a jail, which must be paid 
for in work; then judges and lawyers and jailers 
are needed likewise, in this artificial state, and 
add to the common burden, The old Athenians 
sent yearly seven beautiful youths and virgins as 
a tribute to the Monitaur. The wise men of Hum- 
drum shut up in a jail a large number, a sacrifice 
to the spirit of modern cupidity; unfortunate 
wretches, who were the victims and foes of socie- 
ty; men so weak in head or heart, that their bad 
character was formed for them, through circum- 
stances, far more than it was formed by them 
through their own free will. Still further, 
the men who violate the law of the body, 
using the mouth much and the band little, or in 
the opposite way, soon find nature taking ven- 
geance for the offence. 

Then unnatural remedies must oppose the arti- 
ficial disease. In the old time, every sickly dunce 
was cured with motherwort and tansy, which 
grew by the road-side, suited all complaints, and 
was administered by every mother in the village. 
Now Humdrum has its ‘medical faculty,’ with 
their conflicting systems, homeopathic and allopa- 
thic, but no more health than before. Thus the 
burden is increased to little purpose, 

The strong men of Humdrum have grown rich 
and become educated. If one of the laboring 
men is stronger than his fellows, he also will be- 
come rich, and educate his children. He becomes 
rich not by his own work, but by using the hands 
of others, whom his cunning overreaches ; yet he 
is not more avaricious than they. He has perhaps 
the average share of selfishness, So he gets and 
saves, and takes care of himself—a part of their 
duty which the strong have always known how to 
perform; though the more difficult, how to take 
eare of others, to think for them and help them to 
think for themselves, they have yet to learn, at 
least to practise. Alas! we are still in bondage 
to the elements; and so long as the two enlight- 
ened nations of the earth, England and America, 
insist on weaving the garments for all the rest of 
the world, not because they would clothe the na- 
ked, but that their strong men might live in fine 
houses, wear gay apparel, dine on costly food, and 
their mouths be served by other men’s hands—we 
must expect that seven-tenths of mankind will be 
degraded, and will hug their chains and count ma- 
chinery an evil. Is not the only remedy for all 
the evils at Humdrum in the Christian idea of 
wealth and the Christian idea of work? 
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Saamaanaamer seaman 


Purtry. 


Miscellany. 





EARTH I8 NOT OLD. 


Yes, there is progress in the spheres— 
The glorious Earth is young ; 

The seed has lain six thousand years, 
The tender shoots have sprung. 


She is not old, but young and fair, 
And marching to her prime : 
Her teeming bosom yet shall bear 

The harvest of her time. 


And generations, thought endued, 
Each wiser than the last, 

Shall crowd, in one short year, the good 
Of centuries of the past ;— 


Shall, living, aid by loving deeds 
The truths for which we pine, 
And, dying, sow the fruitful seeds 

Of progress more divine. 


The struggle, long and sorely fought, 
Embittered as it spread, 

For simplest rights—free hand, free thought, 
And sustenance of bread : 


The struggle of the righteous weak 
Against the unrighteous strong, 

Of Justice firm, though mild and meek, 
Against oppressive wrong— 


Draws on and must be ended yet— 
It ripens to its hour ; 

The mighty combatants have met, 
And Truth has challenged Power. 


Young Earth! her sad six thousand years, 
Now passing swift away, 

Are but her infancy of tears— 
The dawn before the day. 





GOOD NIGHT. 


» FROM THE GERMAN. 
Goop night! 
Be thy cares forgotten quite ! 
Day approaches to its close ; 
Weary nature seeks repose : 
Till the morning dawn in light, 
Good night! 


Go to rest, 
Close thine eyes in slumber blest : 
Now ‘tis still and tranquil all ; 
Hear we but the watchman's call, 
And the night is still and blest. 
Go to rest! KORNER. 





Otp Bacwevors.—Unproductive consumers ; scissors with 
but one blade ; beaux without fiddles ; irregular substan- 
tives, always in the singular number and objective case ; un- 
ruly scholars, who, when told to conjugate, always decline; 
their only recommendation is that, like the Shakers, they 
take no pains to perpetuate their own dismal fraternity. 


Very Sevsiniz.—It was remarked by an intelligent old 
farmer,—‘‘I would rather be taxed for the education of 


the boy, than the ignorance of the man ; for the one or the 
other I am compelled to be.’’ 


RRaDin@ AnD Tuvxinc.—You may glean knowledge by 
reading, but you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 





hinking. 





Philadelphia, May 9, 1853. 

Arraur SprinG — PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. — MESSRS. 
Fow ers AND WELLS :—Since sending you the Phrenological 
sketch of Arthur Spring for your June number, I have 
(through the kindness of our District Attorney, Mr. Reed) 
had access to him in his cell, and made a thorough exami- 
nation, the result of which I give you as follows : 

It may be well to state, first, that the drawing by Kramer 
is strikingly correct, with the single exception that it is not 
sufficiently elongated in the region of Self-Esteem. The cir- 
cumference-measure of his head is 21 1-2 inches, with the 
base of the brain greatly preponderating over his coronal or 
moral region. He is thirty-eight years of age, appears to enjoy 
good health, and manifests the most obdurate indifference 
to his present situation that can possibly be imagined (he is 
now under sentence of death, and is to be hanged on the 
10th day of June). He uses the most cunning arguments 
that the circumstances will admit of, to prove that he is an 
innocent man, and in all his conversations, does his utmost 
to fasten the guilt upon his son, who testified against him. 
He wished to have it recorded as his dying words before 
God and those present, ‘‘ that he had never wronged any 
one ; that he had never stolen anything ; that he had never 
committed murder ; that he had never been drunken ; and 
that the worst company he had ever been in was with his 
own son. His vital apparatus is good. His hair, which is 
very curly, borders on the red ; is large-boned, very round- 
shouldered, and has a physical organization, as a whole, 
which may properly be denominated of a marked, sanguine- 
bilious temperament. 





ARTHUR SPRING. 


FACIAL MEASUREMENTS. 
From the meatus audilorius to the end of his nose (on a 


flat surface), . ° ° ‘ ° 5 1-2 inches. 
eyebrow to chin, . ° . : 634 “ 
“Superior margin of the forehead to chin, 71-2 “ 
“chin to Self-Esteem, . ° ° ‘—- | wa. 
“  Eventuality to occipital spine, . ° 8 aed 
CEREBRAL MEASUREMENTS (oval). 

“ meatus auditorius to Eventuality, ° 612 “ 
- se “ Benevolence, . 5 ” 
ba bad ‘* Firmness, . 634 “ 
« & ‘* Self-Esteem, . 7 ad 
ss “ “ Philoprogenitiveness,51-2 * 
= e “ Amativeness, . 612 “ 
Breadth of head at Destructiveness, . ° 612 
a 66 Secretiveness, ° ° 612 

“ “ Cautiousness, . ° 612 “ 

“ “ Ideality, . . ° 7 bd 


SIZE OF THE INDIVIDUAL ORGANS, 


Amativeness, . . 6 Constructiveness, . 4 
Philoprogenitiveness, 4 Ideality, ....3—4 
Adhesiveness, . . 3 + Imitation, . . .. 4 











Inhabitiveness, - & Mirthfulness,. . . 4 to 5 
Continuity, . . . 5 + | Individuality, . . 6 
Combativeness,. . 5 + |Form,... . 5 to 6 
Destructiveness, . 6 + Size, ... +s 6 
Alimentiveness, . 6 to 7| Weight, .. 4 
Acquisitiveness,. . 6 Color, . 2. 2 3+ 
Secretiveness, . . 6 Order, . . so @ 
Cautiousness,. . . 6 Calculation, . . . 3 to 4 
Approbativeness, , 6 Locality, 5 
Self-Esteem, . . 6 + 7| Eventuality, . ». 405 
Firmness,. . .. 6t07|Time, ..... & 
Conscientiousness, . 4 Tune, one, we 
Hope, .... .-. 83+ |Language, ... 5 to6 
Spirituality, . . . —4)Causality, .. 4 
Veneration, . . . 3 + |Comparison, .. 4 + 
Benevolence,. . . 3 + 





One-Ipgaism.—It has been said by those not friendly to 
Phrenology, that its advocates are narrow-minded and 
given to exclusiveness. To refute such a charge, it is only 
necessary to refer to the acts and lives of those who have 
been, and are now, engaged most zealously in the dissemin- 
ation of Phrenology. ‘ 

Dr. Gaui was a thoroughly educated man. Besides his 
Phrenological investigations, he had the largest experience 
in all the various interests and phases of life. In short, he 
was one of the most attentive students of nature, and thor- 
oughly versed in all the sciences. Think you, HE had but 
“ One Idea ?”? 

Dr. Spur7HEIM was educated at one of the most eminent 
institutions in Europe. He enjoyed every facility for obtain- 
ing all the knowledge imparted by the most distinguished 
»  fessors of the age. He was alsoa devoted student, and 

gained, for his varied acquir , the admiration of 
all who knew him. Had he but “‘ One Idea ?”’ 

Grorce Comng, “the living Phrenological Champion 
of Europe,” was also thoroughly educated in the me- 
tropolis of Scotland—EpinBurGu, and before making the 
acquaintance of the illustrious Spurzheim — whose 
pupil he afterwards became—he had already become 
a distinguished Lawyer. But when he became ac- 
quainted with the New Science of Phrenology, he felt 
himself ‘called upon’’ to aid in making it known to 
the world. Our readers need not be reminded of the 
Phrenological labors of George Combe. It is enough 
to say that HE is the AutHoR of the ‘“‘ CONSTITUTION 
OF MAN.” Is he a man of “One Idea ?”” 

Tur Fowiers—who are they? [This is written and 
published without their knowledge by an assistant.]} 
Men brought up to hard service. First, ‘in the corn- 
field and at the plough ;” then in the school-room. 
Dependent upon their own resources, they first labor 
to earn the means wherewith to pay for their own 
schooling ; then teach and study alternately, until 
they complete their education, and arrive at man- 
hood ; thus passing through the various “strata” of 
society, taking new lessons at every step, studying 
the manners, customs, and habits of men, womEN and 
CHILDREN. Then they devote themselves earnestly to the 
NOBLEST study of all, PHRENOLOGY, travelling exten- 
sively, coming in contact daily with all these varieties 
of mind and dis; osition, sane and insane, with reorle 
from all nations and tribes, with anima!s from every where, 
whose nature and habits it is their business to find out. 
Think you these are men of “ One Idea?”’ 





The fact is palpable. There is no other calling among 
men, whereby a more general and extensive knowledge of the 
world may be obtained, than in the studies and practice of 
the Phrenologist. Instead of ‘contracting’ his views, it 
opens up the WORLD, and expands even a small mind to a 
respectable magnitude. In the pursuit of special callings 
and professions, it is supposed to be enough to be competent 
in that particular thing. Ja the ministry, a man is not ex- 
pected to acquaint himself with the various “ religions of 
the world,’’ but only one system. If he interprets the Scrip- 
tures, or the Koran, according to his creed, no more is ex- 
pected. If a physician, he ranks himself with one or the 
other of the conflicting classes, with different modes of prac- 
tice, and gives large or small doses, or no doses at all, ac- 
cording to his creed. If a politician, he seeks office, and is 
expected to favor his party, and administer the laws ac- 
cording to his creed, be it Free-soil, Whig, or Democratic— 
a Monarc hy or a Republic. 


Thus we may go through with all the other pursuits, avo- 
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cations, and occupations of man, and we find none, no, not 
one, so general, and comprehensive, as that of the PHRENOL- 
ocr. Are we, then, “ narrow-minded,’ and with but 
One Idea ?”’ 


A New Proposat ror Civss.—In many sparsely 
settled towns it is hardly possible for our friends and 
co-workers to obtain fifty or a hundred subscribers to 
either of our Journats. Whereas, if they were per- 
mitted to obtain sucseribers for ALL THREE JOURNALS, 
at club prices, it would lessen their labor, and at the 
same time, enable them to obtain a club of 50 or 100 
within the limits of a country post-office. We have, 
therefore, concluded to make the following liberal 
offer :— 

For Two Dottars—A copy of Taz Water-Crre 
JovanaL, Tue PurenotoeicaL Journat, and Tue 
Srupent, will be sent one year. 

For Five Dottars—Two copies of each will be 
sent. 

For E1ieut Dottars—Three copies of each ; and 

For Ten Dottars—six copies of each, or twenty 
copies of either one. 

For Twenty Dottars—Forty copies will be sent, 
and the worth of two dollars in books, 

For Tuirty DotLars—Sixty copies, and three dol- 
lars in books. 

For Forty Dotitars—Eighty copies of Journals, 
and four dollars in books. 

For Firty Dottars—One hundred copies of Jour- 
nals, and five dollars in books; and any additional 
number at the same rates. 

The books may be selected from the extensive cata- 
logue published at the office of this Journal, and sent 
by mail or express, as desired. 

We know many will avail themselves of these liberal 
terms, and place a copy of one, or each of these Jour- 
nals, into the hands of every family in their vicinity. 
A little time, and a few kind and truthfal words, will 
generally suffice to convince a neighbor of the utility 
of these publications, and of the economy which their 
introduction would secure. On these points present 
readers may speak quite as earnestly and zealously as 
ourselves ; and we cheerfully leave the work, or the 
pleasure of extending their circulation, in their hands. 





Horace Greetey.—In the year 1830 and 1831, he worked 
as an apprentice in a printing office in Erie, Pa., for fifty 
dollars a year ; out of that sum he saved enough to buy his 
father a yoke of steers—$25 or $30—clothed himself, and 
laid by what paid his expenses to New York. His father at 
that time was very poor, living on a small piece of rugged 
hemlock land, near the line of Crawford co., Pa., and Cha- 
tauque county, N. Y. The whole of the worldly gear of 
Horace, when he started for the city to make his fortune, 
might be summed up in a short schedule—a suit of blue cot- 
ton jeans, two brown shirts, chip hat and brogans, and less 
than five dollars in money.—Madison Argus. 

And now, at this moment, he is wielding an influence 
greater perhaps than any other man in America. He is the 
Editor-in-Chief of The New York Tribune. Mr. Greeley is a 
model worker, temperate, economical, industrious, and 4 
ready writer. He will make a mark upon the world, and be 
numbered among the leading spirits of the Niverrenta Cev- 
rURY. 

See his Portrait and Phrenological developments in the 
ParevovoaicaL Journal for 1847. 


Aviat Parexotoey.—I see in your April number several 
heads of horses, by Lavater, and one of them, No. 5, is as 
exact a copy of the head ef a horse now in my possession 
as could have been made, had Lavater owned and drove 
said horse as long as Ihave. The characteristics of the 
head given in your JoURNAL are true in every respect. He 
is a light gray, almost white. He is a noble-looking horse, 
carries himself loftily, holds his head well up, arches his 
neck, and is ready to jump at anything or nothing that he 
sees or fancies he sees. When 1 use him myself, he is kind 
and perfectly gentle ; but with another driver, he is skittish, 
fearful, fretful, easily excited, will kick if struck with a 
whip. I can use him very hard all day, and turn him out 
at night, he will run and play with apparently as much 
relish as “ all were nothing he had done by”’ day. 

Iam a votary of Phrenology, and take a very deep inte- 
rest in the progress of the master science, and can trace the 
truths evident in my every-day walk, both on the craniums 








of the animal man, and upon the less developed links of na- 
ture’s great chain. I make it my principal study to find 
what peculiar combinations of organs actuate this man to 
do this thing, or that man to pursue an entirely different 
course. My sphere is of necessity very limited. Yet I can 
find enough to speculate on, and as I have never had any 
opportunity of studying the science save through the co- 
lumns of the Jovrnat, which I have taken since 1848, I 
can only judge of the generals, leaving those subtler work- 
ings ef the brain to experience and a more enlightened 
intellect than my own. [Sonora, California. J. 8. 


Guents of the Aanth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tee Dretomatic Arromstwents.—The following appoint- 
ments by the President have been announced : 

Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, James Buchanan, 
of Pennsylvania ; Secretary of Legation, John Appleton, of 
Maine. 

To Spain—Pierre Soule, of Louisiana. 

To Russia—Thomas H. Seymour, of Conn. 

To Mexico—James Gadsden, of South Carolina ; Seere- 
tary of Legation, John Crips, of California. 

To Russia—Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey. 

To Central America—Solon Borland, of Arkansas ; Secre- 
tary of Legation, Frederick A. Belier, of Pennsylvania. 

To Brazil—Wm. Trousdale, of Tennessee. 

To Chili—Samuel Medary, Ohio. 

Perua—John R. Clay, late Charge d’Affuires in Peru, and 
formerly Secretary of Legation in Russia and Austria. 

Minister Resident in Switzerland—Theodore 8S. Fay, long 
Secretary of Legation at Berlin. 








Stavery 1x Caurorxia.—A bill has been introduced into 
the California Legislature, having for its object the enslave- 
ment of the Indians of that State, by having them bound 
out for any given number of years, to serve such white men 
as will give the required security for their maintenance and 
support. 

Toe Proriz’s Cottece.—The Trustees named in the Legis- 
lative act incorporating this College held their first meeting 
at Owego, Tioga Co., on Wednesday, May 25, and elected 
D. C. MoCattrm, of Owego, President, J. Wrxxoor, of 
Chemung, Vice-President ; Tracy MorGan, of Binghamton 
(Cashier of the Brome Co. Bank), Treasurer ; Harrison 
Howakp, of Lockport, Secretary and General Agent. Ar- 
rangements were made for an appeal through the Public 
Press to the friends of Practical Education throughout the 
State for subscriptions to the stock, and strong hopes were 
expressed that the success of such appeal would enable the 
Trustees to call a Stockholder’s meeting preparatory to the 
location of the College before the close of the year. So far 
as the plan has been commended to the Laboring Class and 
those allied to them by birth, training and sympathy, it has 
met with unbroken favor. The General Agent solicits com- 
rounications and suggestions from all who are interested in 
the idea, and will gladly send a pamphiet containing the 
act of incorporation and an outline of the course of Stady 
and Labor contemplated to each person whose name may 
be forwarded him for the purpose. 

Womay’s Ricnts Movement.—A petition has been present- 
ed to the Massachusetts Convention, for revising the consti- 
tution, praying that women may be allowed to vote on the 
amendments of the constitution. Several distinguished ad- 
vocates of Woman’s Rights have appeared before the com- 
mittee to whom the petition was referred, and eloquently 
defended the proposed measure. The Rev. Theodore Parker 
aptly said, among other admirable remarks, 

“Social government is yet in its infancy. Many experi- 
ments must yet be made, many of which will fail, but the 
idea that we have yet attained perfection, is fallacious, 
Heretofore, in the State, has been incorporated intellectual 
and muscular strength ; the petitioners ask to have it made 
still more perfect by adding a new productive power, which 
shall increase its wealth intellectually and physically, as 
did the emancipation of labor in England, the wealth and 
power of that country. The emancipation of woman from 
her trammels is the emancipation of balf the world. If the 





thick manly hand can be taken from her head, she will 
soon demonstrate that she is not the inferior of man.”’ 

He spoke here in behalf of the five hundred thousand 
women of Massachusetts asking for Justice, and he asked 
for it also in behalf of the male sex, to whose advantage it 
would redound. For his part, he was amazed that men can 
sit in justice on and try a woman ; the judge male, the jury 
male, the officers male and the lawyers male. If he wasa 
juryman, and a woman was to be tried, he should be dis- 
posed to ask the Court to allow his mother and sister to come 
and sit by his side and counsel him in the matter ; in his 
view it was wholly impossible for a woman in such a case 
to receive justice, and injustice in the end goes back to those 
who do it. 

Woman’s Teuprrance Coxvention.—The annual meeting 
of the Women’s New York State Temperance Society took 
place in Rochester, on Wednesday, June Ist. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, of Seneca Falls, President of 
the Society, read the annual address, a production of great 
ability, feeling and force.. She gave the following state- 
ment of the operations of the Society : 

Our experience thus far as a society has been most en- 
couraging. We number over two thousand members. We 
have four agents, who have travelled in various parts of the 
State, and Inced not say, what is well known to all present, 
that their labors thus far have given entire satisfaction to 
the society and the public. I was surprised and rejoiced to 
find that wemen, without the least preparation or experience, 
who had never raised their voices in public, one year ago, 
should with so much self-reliance, dignity and force enter 
at once such a field of lacor, and so ably perform the work. 
In the metropolis of our country, in the capital of our State 
—before our Legistature, and in the country school-house, 
they have been alike earnest and faithful to the truth. In 
behalf of our society I thank you for your unwearied labors 
during the past year. In the name of humanity, I bid you 
go on and devote yourselves humbly to the cause you have 
espoused. The neble of your sex everywhere rejoice in 
your success, and feel in themselves a new impulse to struggle 
upward and onward, and the deep, thorough, silent grati- 
tade that ascends to Heaven from the wretched outcast, the 
wives, the mothers and the daughters of the brutal drunk- 
ards, is well known to all who have listened to their tales 
of woe, their bitter experience, the dark, sad passages of 
their tragic lives. 

A Maise Womay Execrep to Orrice.—The Eastern District, 
in Lincoln County, has chosen a lady for Register of Deeds, 
in place of Hezekiah Coombs, deceased, over Sylvester, the 
regular Democratic candidate, and the redoubtable “ Mr. 
Seattering.’”’ The returns show the election of Miss Ouvs 
Ross, of Thomaston, formerly an assistant to Mr. Coombes. 

RarLroap To Tre Paciric.—We learn from Washington that 
there is delay in organizing the several parties for the sur- 
vey of the various proposed railroad routes to the Pacific. 
Congress appropriated $50,000 at their last session for the 
survey of three routes, to be selected by the President. It 
was a condition of the appropriation that the sarveys should 
be made and completed this season, so that the Reports 
upon the several routes could be made to Congress by Feb- 
ruary next. It now appears that Major Stevens, the newly 
appointed Governor of Washington Territory, who has 
charge of the Northern route, is the only man yet selected 
for the service in question. He is a gentleman of energy 
and practical skill, and has already got his force organized 
and his expedition in a state of forwardness. 

Stampep Exvetorss.—It is understood that the stamped 
envelopes will be issued by the Post-Office Department 
about the Ist of July. They will often be of great conveni- 
ence to business men, as they can be immediately given to 
express-agents, baggage-masters, or any trustworthy per- 
sons, without the loss of time which mailing, registering, 
&c., requires, preparatory to being sent away. 

Laxz Svpsrior Coprrr.—The produet of the Lake Superior 
Copper Mines last year was equal to 2,500 tons. This is 
nearly one-tenth the annual product of the world, Norway 
7,200 tons, and Great Britain 14,650 tons, being the largest 
producers. Of the yield of Great Britain, 11,000 tons are 
from the mines of Cornwall alone. 

Attey Francis, Fsq., junior proprietor of the ZUinois Jour- 
nal, is fitting up an endless chain printing press, for exhi- 
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bition at the World’s Fair, which, it is said, will astonish 
the most eminent machinists. 

Ir is a singular fact in the history of Lowell, Mass., that 
in 1818 an engineer from Boston, employed to make a sur- 
vey of that town with a reference to manufacturing pur- 
poses, reported that there was no water-privilege in 
Lowell ! 


A Correspondent at Lawrence mentions having seen at 
the station-house in that city, waiting for the cars, a young, 
handsome, lady-like and elegantly dressed girl, who passed 
the time away in this fashion. She took from her pocket a 
pipe, filled it with tobacco, lit it with a match (she carried 
a lot in her pocket wrapped in,oil silk), and smoked for ten 
minutes. She then replaced the pipe in her pocket, and 
took out a box filled with tobacco cut in small pieces. One 
of these she put into her mouth and commenced chewing. 

Tue late Robert G. Shaw, of Boston, bequeathed in his 
will the sum of $110,000, to be set apart at interest by his 
executors,- until it shall amount to $400,000. This sum, 
then, to be known as the “‘ Shaw Fund,”’ and to be appro- 
priated for the benefit of destitute mariners’ children, under 
the age of ten years. 

Tae Worip’s Far tv New Yorx.—An official announce- 
ment of the opening of the ‘‘ Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations,”’ in this city, has been made by the directors. 
The 15th of July is the day named. The directors state that 
they believe the building and the exhibition will fully meet 
the just expectations of the public. In order to give ample 
scope for inventive skill in machinery, they have materi- 
ally enlarged the area of the palace, by adding wings to the 
extent of nearly a fourth of the ground-room of the main 
edifice. They had hoped to open the exhibition much ear- 
lier, and allege as the chief cause of delay the novelty and 
intricacy of the style of construction, and the high standard 
of architectural beauty at which they have aimed. 

Tar Astor Place Opera House having been purchased by 
the Mercantile Library Association, will soon be demolished 
to make room for a new library building. Its decorations, 
fixtures, &c., are already in course of removal. Its miscel- 
laneous contents have been disposed of at auction, prepara- 
tory to tearing down the house to make way for suitable 
library buildings. This would seem to augur an improve- 
ment in the public taste. 

Ir is said that yearly half the people of New York dine 
out every day in the week but Sunday—the gentlemen 
down town, and the ladies and children at some fasonable 
Broadway saloon. A gentleman who was in New York 
lately, says he counted one hundred and seventy-five ladies 
dining at one time in one of the fashionable Broadway 
saloons. There was any quantity of livery carriages stand- 
ing in front of the door. 


As a sample of the building now going on in New York, 
it is stated that one hundred and twenty-two large stores 
are going up on only five or six streets, whose united front 
would be over two-thirds of a mile, and their cost not less 
than three and a half millions of dollars. This includes only 
the more prominent features in the building operations in 
this city. 

Tus population of Newark, N. J., according to its direc- 
tory, now numbers nearly 50,000 inhabitants. 

Monrvment To De Witt Cuxtoy.—The splendid monument 
to be erected by the Clinton Monument Association to the 
memory of De Witt Clinton is now completed, and has been 
exhibited in the Park, in front of the City Hall. It is en- 
tirely of bronze, and measures, from the ground to the top 
of the statue, 19 feet. The base of the monument is 12 feet 
long, by 8 feet wide, and 7 feet in height. Two sides are 
embellished with characteristic designs in bas-relief. 

On one side, to the right, in the foreground, is a surveyor, 
with his apparatus, attended by two assistants, one measur- 
ing the ground with a link-chain, &c. Next in front are 
two horses attached to carts, and four men with shovels and 
pickaxes. At the extreme right stands another of the sur- 
veyor’s assistants with a pole, while in front of him are four 
other men digging away an embankment. In the back- 
ground are seven men with shovels, wheelbarrows, &c. 
This is designed to show the workmen constructing the Erie 
Canal. 








On the other side, to the left, is an Indian chief, with 
squaw and papoose, watching the operations of several 
groups of men loading a canal barge or boat. In the cen- 
tre of the relief are two horses attached to the boat, the 
driver being seated on one of the horses. Several stout fel- 
lows are conveying merchandise on the boat. Upon the 
deck is a pleasing group of five persons ; one of whom, an 
old man, is waving his hat in the air. This represents the 
canal in operation. 

On the other two sides are panels intended for inscriptions. 
The statue is ten and a half feet in height. The attitude and 
expression of the statue are grand and imposing, and it is 
said to be a most accurate portrait. 

The work was executed by Henry K. Brown, sculptor, 
and cost $15,000. The same artist is engaged on an eques- 
trian statue of Washington on horseback, to be erected in 
Union Square. , 

The Clinton monument is to be erected in Greenwood 
Cemetery. 





FOREIGN. 





Mrs. H. Brecner Stows 1v ENGLAND.—On the 7th of May 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen, embracing many 
of the aristocracy of England, assembled at Stafford House, 
the residence of the Duke of Sutherland, to give expression 


to their respect and admiration fof Mrs. H. B. Stowe. That 





lady, accompanied by her husband and brother, was usher- 
ed through the magnificent suite of rooms on the ground 
floor to the picture gallery, where the Duchess of Sutherland 
and the distinguished party received their guests, and after 
some preliminary introductions, the long-talked of address 
was presented by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and responded to 
by Rev. Mr. Beecher. In subsequent conversation with the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Argyll, Mrs. Stowe stated that 
the ladies of England were not at all aware of the real state 
of feeling of the ladies of America, on the subject of Slave- 
ry, and that it must not be judged by the answer sent to the 
address, nor the statements in American newspapers, the 
ladies of America being prevented by their husbands’ per- 
sonal and political feelings from saying what they feel on 
the subject. 

Kossuta.—A good deal of excitement has been produced 
in London, by the judicial proceedings in connection with a 
powder and rocket manufactory at Rotherhithe, supposed 
to be employed by Kossuth in order to prepare the materials 
of war against Austria. The investigations are now ended, 
and not the slightest ground exists for any charge against 
the illustrious Magyar. He has completely triumphed. The 
proceedings of the Government have been made the theme 
of searching debates in the House of Commons, and a rare 
castigation inflicted upon Lord Palmerston and the ‘ Times.”’ 
Since the groundlessness of these charges was discovered, 
a great meeting has been held at the City of London Tavern, 
at which a testimonial was presented to Kossuth on behalf 
of ten thousand working men, having been purchased by 
their pence. The testimonial consisted of Knight's edition 
of the Works of Shakspeare, splendidly bound, and enclosed 
in a case made to resemble exactly the celebrated house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in which the poet first drew breath. 


Great Syow-Storm rv ENGLAND IN May.—The English pa- 
pers give accounts of a severe snow-storm at Holmfirth, in 
England, on the 9th of May. It commenced snowing vio- 
lently at 6 o’clock in the morning, agd continued without in- 
termission throughout the day. The railway trains were 
delayed in their trips several hours, the snow being four feet 
deep on the hills, and eighteen inches on the plains and val- 
leys. The trees, on the verge of bursting into full leaf, were 
covered with snow. 

Evropgean Emicration.—Twenty-seven thousand immi- 
grants embarked at the portof Liverpool for America and 
Australia during the month of April, being a larger number 
than in any preceding month, the increase being mostly of 
Irish, Germans and Dutch to America, owing to the less fa- 
vorable accounts by the recent arrivals from Melbourne. 
The number of emigrants for America is daily increasing all 
over Europe. At Havre the mammoth packet ship Carolus 
Magnus, left that port, having on board 800 emigrants from 
Germany, all bound to New York. In Norway, at Christi- 
ana, three ships—the Argo, Tegner, and Zephyr—embarked 





722 emigrants from the province of Ackershaus and of the 
Kongswinger village, who are going to Quebec and New 
York, to emigrate to the western prairies. 


Tr is announced that Madame Sontag will retire to pri- 
vate life after the completion of her American tour, having 
realized about $60,000 since her arrival in the United States, 
and during the same time distributed $6000 in private chari- 
ties. 


Tae Princess Mcrat.—Madame Achille Murat, a Princess, 
recently arrived from Florida, U. S., has been received in pri- 
vate audience by the Emperor. It is well known that Mrs. Mu- 
rat, who is said to be a niece of Gen. Washington, and who 
was the daughter of a postmaster of St. Augustine, married 
in 1826 the elder son of the ex-King of Naples, Joachim 
Murat. She has remained ever since at Tallahassee. The 
newspapers of the government, not precisely satisfied to 
publish that Madame Murat was the niece of our immortal 
Washington, have thought necessary to add that the Ameri- 
can General was himself a “direct offspring of the royal 
family of Plantagenets of England.” 

TABLE MovinG tN Paris.—The “ moving tables” are still 
all the go in the mighty city of Paris. Many among those 
who are trying these would-be experiments pretend that 
they feel the magnetic effect, but for the most of them they 
are forced by fatigue to aid a little the movement, and 
then, as soon as the table, hat, or key moves, they exclaim 
‘*Eureka.’’? The members of the Academy of Science who 
have visited the moving tables have given their opinion on 
the subject, and they all agree in saying that there is no 
magnetic fluid, but only a nervous movement, which causes 
the table, hat, or key to move and follow the impression of 
the fingers. The theatres have offered their visitorsa series 
of funny farces on that subject, and at Turin, on the floor of 
the theatre, a serious display took place, which amused all 
the beholders. 

All the professors of magnetism in Europe are to assemble 
in Paris to celebrate by a banquet of four hundred seats, the 
birth-day of Mesmer. It is said that they will try tomake the 
table, around which they will assemble, turn as speedily as 
a wheel. The experiment will take place on the 23d of May. 

Jenny Lixp at Home.—A letter from Dresden, dated April 
12, says :—During my short stay in the city, I have often 
passed the residence of Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt, or Jenny 
Lind—a name by which, here as elsewhere, she is best 
known. They reside in the finest section of the town, called 
the English quarter. Dresden is, without doubt, chosen as 
their future residence, although they have not yet purchased, 
as was reported in America. They have been negotiating 
for a very beautiful situation on the bank of the river, a 
short distance above the city, now occupied by the Elysium, 
which they would remove and build according to their 
pleasure, but thus far, all efforts to obtain it have proved 
unsuccessful. 

Tae LomparpD Exiies.—The Lombard exiles have solicited 
from the Austrian government the privilege of being 
allowed to return to their native land. It is generally sup- 
posed that this request will not be refused them, and that 
their property wil! be restored into their hands, with the 
only condition that they will pledge their honor not to have 
anything to do with politics. 

Tae Pors’s Birta-Day.—The Pope, Pius IX. (Mastai Fer- 
retti), born at Sinigaglia, on the 13th of May, 1792, named 
Bishop of Imola on the 17th of December, 1832, called to the 
Cardinalship on the 28th of December, 1839, and elected 
Pope on the 16th of June, 1846, entered on his sixty-second 
year on Friday, May 13th. 


Spanish Porrrics.—In Spain, politics is absorbed by two 
important facts, which have attracted the general attention 
of statesmen. The first is the protectorship of the Spanish 
government, claimed by the Republic of Mexico; and the 
chivalresque mind of the Spanish race seems to be sure that 
the Mexican people, as the example of the prodigal son, are 
ready to ask pardon. The other fact is relative to the mis- 
sion of Mr. Soule to Spain, for it is supposed that this states- 
man has received special orders to buy the island of Cuba, 
in order to have it annexed to the United States. The news- 
papers of Madrid have already be@an a series of attacks 
against the successor of Mr. Barringer, who is represented 
to be an enraged demagogue and ad , and a rene- 
gade, and will have no effect in Europe. As for the sale of 
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Pates and Querivg. 





Mr. Eprror: Sir—As a reader of the Journat I have taken 
the liberty to propose a few questions, which, if you will 
answer (should space permit) in your next number, you 
will greatly oblige me. They are the following : 

What “‘ studies,’’ or courses of “ studies,’’ are best calcu- 
lated to improve, or develop, respectively, the following 
organs? 1. Inprvipvaurry; 2. Comparison; 8. Cavsamrry ; 
4. CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

Ays.—1. Travelling ; 2. Chemistry; 3. Natural History, 
Mathematics, and Mechanics; 4. Reading, Engraving, 
Weaving in the Factory, and Invention. 


— 


ErrmovocicaL.—Herring is from the German heer—an 
army, in reference to the great numbers in which they ap- 
pear at stated seasons. Firm, denoting a mercantile house, 
is from the Spanish firma—a signing or subscription. Sincere 
is from the Latin sine cere—applied to honey purified or 
cleared from the mixture of wax. 


Tamors.—‘' Good morning to you, gentlemen, both,”’ said 


Queen Bess, to a deputation of eighteen tailors, who waited 
upon her majesty, one day. Even now a tailor is consider- 
ed as little more than the ninth partof aman. It is high 
time that this reproach be entirely removed from this re- 
spectable and useful class of artisans. The word tailor 
(tailleur) is from the French tailler—to cut, and originally 
signified an artist of men’s and women’s shapes and forms. 
The tailor, then,—he who is worthy of the name, is an artist, 
and not a mere maker of stitches. 





Messrs. Fowiers anp Wetis:—Will you please inform me 
through your Journal, what good Phrenology can do a lady 
twenty-five years of age? Let Pkrenology answer. 

[ Watertown, N. Y. Ww. 8. D. 

Answer.—It should teach her to pre-pay the postage on 
letters, relating to her own business or education. Good 
manners require this, and a knowledge of Phrenology re- 
quires good manners. 

Hi. F. C—There is a peculiar mode of living calculated to 
change the temperaments. Study and sedentary life evoke 
the mental or nervous temperament, while rugged labor 
develops the motive or bilious. The vital is promoted by 
active life, fresh air, and a full diet. You will find in 
“Physiology, Animal and Mental,’’ this subject very fully 
explained. 

Messrs. Fow.ers anp WeLts—Will you please inform me 
through your Journat, what good Phrenology can do a lad 
seventeen years of age? [ Watertown, N. Y. D. 8. W. 


Ans.—Phrenology might perhaps teach even “a lad sev- 
enteen years of age’’ not to ask such trifling questions— 
teach him to be a man. 
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Patices. 





Curovps anp Scnsmmve. By the Author of ‘‘ Musings of an 
Invalid,’’ “ Fun and Earnest,” “‘ Fancies of a Whimsical 
Man, &c.”” New York: John 8. Taylor. 1853. 

This work is made up of a series of Conversations be- 
tween a couple of friends, one of whom sees only the dark 
side of life, while the other sits in the sunshine and builds 
magnificent castles—not in the air, exactly, but in the Fu- 
ture. In their talks they discuss human life and society, 
past, present, and to come, contrast the old with the new, 
compare Babylon with New York, the gilded galleys of 
Greece with the steam-ships of Collins, the shops and inns of 
the ancients with Thompson's Saloon, the St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, and Stewart’s Dry Goods Palace; Jason's semi-piratical 
cruise in search of the golden fleece with our own Califor- 
nian and Australian expeditions, and the Bible, Shakspeare, 
the Waverley Novels, our Gift Books, Monthlies and Quarter- 
lies, with the rolls of manuscript in the library of Adrian’s 
Villa. 

The discussion is kept up with much spirit throughout the 
volume. Mr. B., who recognizes no progress and who be- 
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lieves that the nations and cities of to-day are not on the 
whole a single step in advance of old Greece and Rome— 
of Thebes and Babylon—does justice to his side of the ques- 
tion. Mr. A., the Optimist, argues zealously and success- 
fully the cause of progress, and pictures in glowing colors 
the Sublime Future of the race. 

The work is well written and full of valuable information, 
useful hints, and stirring thoughts. The readers of “ Fun 
and Earnest’’ will find this an excellent companion for that 
popular work. 
NAPOLEON Iv Exe; or, a Voice from St. Helena. By Barry 

E. O'Meara, Esq., his late Surgeon. In two volumes. 

New York : Redfield. 1853. 

To the candid inquirer in the fields of modern history, this 
is a very useful, as well as a deeply interesting work. It em- 
bodies the opinions and reflections of Napoleon on the most 
important events in his life and government, in his own 
words. Dr. O’Meara, having won by his humane and con- 
siderate deportment, and by his integrity and high sense of 
honor, the confidence and esteem of the Imperial Captive, 
had the best opportunities in the world to obtain the mate- 
rials for these volumes, and he narrates in a clear, simple 
and unambitious style the substance of his unreserved and 
familiar conver: No one should consider himself well 
informed in regard to the life, acts, and opinions of one of 
the greatest men (intellectually) that the world has ever 
produced, till he has read these volumes. We are not, of 
course, bound to receive without investigation the Exile’s 
opinions of himself or his exposition of his acts, but candor 
and fairness certainly require that we give them due con- 
sideration. It is hardly necessary to add that the general 
reader will find these volumes exceedingly interesting. 
They are embellished with a portrait of Napoleon and a 
view of St. Helena, and are got up in Redfield’s usual excel- 
lent style. 





Nores From Lire. In Seven Essays. 
Author of “Philip Van Artevelde.”’ 
Reed, and Field. 1853. 

The design of these Essays is to embody in the forms of 
maxims and reflections, the results of an attentive observa- 
tion of life. The subjects of these maxims and reflections 
are : Money, Humility and Independence, Wisdom, Choice 
in Marriage, Children, The Life Poetic and the Ways of the 
Rich and Great. The volume contains much practical wis- 
dom, and may be read with profit by all classes of persons. 


By Heyry Tayor, 
Boston : Ticknor, 


CARLOTINA AND THE SANFEDESTI ; or, a Night with the Jesuits 
at Rome. By Epmunp Farrenc. New York: John 8. 
Taylor. 1853, 


This book is intended to illustrate, through the medium of 
fiction, the author’s views of the influence of Roman Catho- 
licism, and particularly of the order of the Jesuits, upon the 
political as well as the religious liberties of the world. He 
believes that Catholicism and Republicanism are antagonis- 
tic principles, and that the triumph of the one must ever be 
the downfall of the other. As a story, this work has great 
merits. It exhibits much talent in the delineation of charac- 
ter, and considerable constructive and dramatic power. The 
Literary World speaks thus of it : 

It is just in the vein and temper to pique curiosity, and set 
in motion all the elements which belong to the two great 
worlds of Protestant and (Roman) Catholic readers. The 
plot is sufficiently involved to keep us in a maze, the inci- 
dents crowd on with activity and despatch, and altogether 
the work is done up in a style so vivid and provocative of 
attention, that all those who make it a pastime or a busi- 
ness to read, will regard ‘‘ Carlotina’”’ as a windfall of the 
first quality. There is a certain foreign flavor in the style 
which, while it is well suited to the subject, arrests atten- 
tion pretty much as a smack of the brogue or dialect does 
in living speech. 

Home TreaTMeNt For Sexual Apvses, by R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

New York and Boston ; Fowlers and Wells. Price inclu- 

ding postage 30 cents. It may be be ordered by mail. 


This is a plain, eminently practical, and much-needed 
work. It is designed not only as a home-guide in the man- 
agement of the numerous ailments and infirmities which 
result from youthful indiscretions, and the ignorance and 
errors of maturer life, but what is of incomparably more 
importance, as an instructive monitor, with the view of pre- 
venting these evils in the rising generation. 


Excravines.—We have received from Z. P. Hatch, pub- 
lisher, N. Y., a steel plate portrait of Henry Ward Beecher. 








THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Prospectus of Vol. XVIII., commencing July, 1853. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is published in New York, on 
the first of each month, and is devoted to Science, Literature, 
and Genera! Intelligence. 

PuRENOLOGY, which forms a leading feature, will be fully 
explained, amply illustrated with the portraits of the virtu- 
ous and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 

Puysio.ocy, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clear- 
ly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interesting and 
profitable to all ; our motto being, ‘“A sound mind in a healthy 
body.”’ 

Home Epvcation will occupy much attention, and be just 
the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a guide 
in the discharge of her important duties. 

YounG Men will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, 
to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, and pre- 
pare them for useful and in life. The various 
occupations will be di din the light of Phrenology and 
Physiology, so that every one may know in what pursuit he 
would be most likely to succeed. 

MaGyetism will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a curative agent. 

PsycHoLocy, which seems to open to the world a new field 
of interest in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly discuss- 
ed and developed, in its various relations and bearings. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, or the external signs of character, as shown 
by shape, expression, and natural language, will be present- 
ed. 








AGRICULTURE, the primitive, most healthfnl, and independ- 
ent employment of man, will receive much attention, and 
make the Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and in- 
deed to all who have a fruit tree or a garden. 

MgcHANICS.—As at least one half of the wealth of the world 
comes through the exercise of the faculty of Constructive- 
ness, the various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new 
inventions explained and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

Tug Natcrat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, and 
General Intelligence, will constitute an essential feature. 

ENGRAVINGS, to illustrate all the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, more numerous and beautiful than heretofore, will com- 
mend this volume to all readers. 

Tak Mecuanic, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the Stu- 
dent, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each number of 
the Journa! an instructive and valuable companion. 

To Frievps anp Co-Workers,—Every individual who is in- 
terested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in the 
circulation of this Journal for 1853. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single eopy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year,$7 00 
Five copies “ “400 | Twenty “ « " & (49 99 
Piease address all letters» stT-Pam, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 
Tas JOURNAL will be sent in clubs to different post offices at 
the same rates when desired, as it frequently happens that 
old subscribers wish to make a present of a volume to their 
friends, who reside in other places. 





Drarts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always 
preferred. We pay cost of exchange. . Large sums should 
be sent in drafts or checks, payable to the order of FowLers 
AnD WELLS, properly endorsed. 


Aut Lerrers addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the wrirer, the Post Orrice, County, and Stare. 


Money on all specie-paying Banks may be remitted in 
payment for the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. 


Spectat Notice.—All letters and communications relating 
to this Journal should be Post-paip, and directed to FOWLERS 
anv Weits, No. 131 Nassau-Street, New York. 
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Cuba to the United States, this important transaction is not 
considered as improbable as thought by many. One of the 
first diplomats of Europe, M. Guizot, in speaking of the 
Spanish question, has made use of the following words :— 
‘* An epoch will come, too soon, perhaps, when the Spanish 
government will be forced to choose between honorable 
conditions and an irrevocable loss.” 

Mexico.—Gen. Santa Anna made his public entry into the 
city of Mexico on the 20th of April. An immense concourse 
filled the streets and squares. A triumphal arch had been 
erected across the street of Santo Domingo, the houses were 
decorated with flags and draperies, and the balconies were 
filled with ladies along the whole line of the procession. 
Military salutes were fired, and bands of music played 
national and martial airs at several points. When the cor- 
tege came in sight of the crowd, the populace, notwith- 
standing the resistance of the escort, took the horses from 
the carriage of the general and dragged it by hand to the 
palace. 


General Wutirces. 


CLASS FOR LEARNING PHRENOLOGY. 


Soucrrep, times innumerable, by those desirous of acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of Phrenology, to form a class 
for this purpose ; and, desirous of imparting to others the 
results of my observations and acquisitions in this science 
of all sciences, “‘so that nothing,’’ useful to man, be lost; 
besides, wishing to aid those who would teach this science, 
to fit themselves to occupy, successfully, the very best field 
of philanthropic usefulness and human progress extant, the 
senior editor will form a class, August 2d, to continue a 
month or more, the specific object of which will be to teach 
HUMAN Science, as unfolded by Phrenology and Physiology, 
or those physica! laws and conditions which indicate char- 
acter, control health, and influence mentality. 

To TRACH PHRENOLOGY, as a science, as an art, in itself, 
in its applications to the ascertainment and delineation of 
character, and in its collateral relations—to point out the 
exact location of each phrenological organ, and give specific 
rules and directions for finding them, and likewise their ap- 
pearances when of different sizes—to show the various in- 
fluence, on character, of temperaments, or organic qualities 











and conditions, in combination with the various sizes of 
the phrenological organs, will constitute its first, great, para 
mount object. They may be learned from LIVING TEACHERS 
AND SPECIMENS more readily than in any other way. They 
have constituted Tas Great stupy of the editor’s life ; and he 
is willing, anzious, to impart them, that others may profit 
by, and add to, his labors. 

The course will also embrace a series of lectures on Anat- 
omy and Physiology, demonstrated and illustrated by two 
dissecting manikins, male and female, which exhibit the 
entire anatomical organism. 

To it will likewise be added a course of lessons in compo 
sitvon and elocution and their application to making good wri- 
ters and speakers, acquisitions most desirable, but imper- 
fectly taught even in academic studies. 

In short, to teach human nature, its physiological organs 
and their functions, together with the phrenoilogical organs 
and faculties, and the mutual influences of each on all, those 
laws, physical and mental, which govern body and mind ; 
the means of developing mankind in general, and learners 
in particular, and be adapted to fit them to teach and prac- 
tise Phrenology as a profession or a literary accomplish- 
ment. 

Those, therefore, who would adopt this pursuit—business 
men who would combine intellectual acquisitions of the 
first order with summer recreation—parents who would 
furnish their children a species of educational facilities more 
practically useful through life than terms of scholastic learn- 
ing—and those who would enlarge their range of knowledge 
and accomplishments, those even in pursuit of health, its 
conditions and laws—in short, all who would know man, 
will here find a kind of instruction, both the most intrinsi- 
cally interesting, and practically applicable to life, and per- 
sonal, and human development. 

Tuition for the whole course, $20 00, in advance. 

Board obtainable i his family or neighborhood, at $4 
per week. 

Landing-place, New Hamburgh, on the Hudson River 
Railroad. Residence, two miles east of the station. 
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For additional particulars, address O. 8S. Fowler, Hugh- 
sonville, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

As so short a time elapses before the class meets, those 
who know any desirous of obtaining this species of knowl- 
edge, will confer a double favor by informing them of these 
proposals. 

PHRENOLOGY In New Jersry.—-The Bridgeton Chronicle, of 
recent date, has the following:— 

“The members of Prof. Charles Drew’s Phrenological 
Class, on the last evening of the course, on motion, unan- 
imously adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we, as a class, gratefully appreciate the 
honest and persevering efforts of Prof. Drew, to make his 
course of instruction in the science of Phrenology interesting, 
entertaining and instructive to the class:—and that we cer- 
tainly consider that Prof. D. has a most happy faculty of in- 
terspersing the dryer details of the science with entertaining 
and amusing exercises, directly tending to impress the in- 
formation imparted indelibly upon the mind. 

Resolved, That Prof. Drew has our warmest wishes for his 
future success, in the work of enlightening the minds of the 
people, and leading them to a more correct and thorough 
knowledge of the natural and general laws of mind, as well 
as of its individual manifestations. 

Resolwed, That we heartily endorse the sentiment that the 
proper, as well as the noblest study of mankind is man. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be publish- 
ed in the newspapers of the town. 

On behalf of the class,orter F. Rervoups, Pres. of the 
Association. M. Swat, Sec’ry. 

Bridgeton, N. J. 


Werrren DescripTions OF CHARACTER are becoming every 
day more and more in demand, to such an extent, indeed, 
that we are obliged to employ Phonographic Reporters for 
this purpose. This method enables us to impart, in a per- 
manent form, to each person, advice relative to health, 
habits, balance of temperament, the culture of weak facul- 
ties and the training of strong ones, etc., much better than 
can be done in any other way. These MENTAL portraits are 
becoming almost as common and indispensable as a da- 
guerreotype of the outer man, while, as a guide to self-im- 
provement and success in life, they are INVALUABLE. 

By having a correct chart before us, we can write out, 
and send by mail, to any post-office, a full description of any 
person. It is desirable, however,to have besides the chart,the 
age of the individual who is to be described. We can then 
arrive at correct conclusions, and give such instruction as 
each case may require. For a full written opinion, with 
advice, our Terms will be Three Dollars. This, with the 
chart, may be remitted by mail. All letters should be post- 
paid, and directed to Fow ers ayp WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 





Mayvat Lanor Scuoors.—We have been requested by 
several subscribers, to give the particulars in regard to the 
Terms of the different Manual Labor Schools now in opera- 
tion in the United States. We would solicit from those in 
charge of the different institutions of this nature such in- 
formation as will enable us to answer these questions for 
the benefit of the public generally. 





ParexoLocy at Lirrie Fatis.—Dr. O’Leary’s Lectcres.— 
He has just closed a course of exceedingly interesting and 
instructive lectures at Temperance Hall, upon Physiology, 
Phrenology and the kindred sciences, which have been well 
attended, and highly beneficial to those who have enjoyed 
the privilege of listening io them. Unlike many of the dis- 
courses upon these subjects, Mr. O’Leary, by a happy tact, 
succeeds in rendering his remarks pleasing and dehghtful 
by an apt method of illustration, and by numerous interest- 
ing anecdotes. We cheerfully commend him to the public 
favor wherever he may go, as a gentleman of fine mind 
and manners, possessing an intimate and extensive know- 
ledge of the topics which form the theme of his Lectures.— 
Herkimer County Journal. 


TO PREVENT MISCARRIAGES, DELAYS or OMISSIONS, all let- 
ters and other communications relating to this Journal 
should, in ALL CASES, be post-paid, and directed to the Pub- 
lishers as follows: Fow ers aNp WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 

CORRESPONDENTS will please be particular to give the name 
of their Post-Office, County and State. 








Wary Books are wanted, the order should be written on a 
slip, separate from that containing the names of subscribers. 


“A maAN can find nowhere else so met a savings bank, 
as by emptying his purse into his head.”"—Dr. Franklin. 


[See our List of Books, on the last page —PUBLISHERS. ] 





Our Booxs rn CauirorNiA.—Within a few weeks past, we 
have shipped a stock of our Publications to the ‘‘ pioneer 
Booksellers,’’ Marvin AND Hrrcucock, 168 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco. 





Chit-Lbat. 


Mrs. Bioomer thus dilates upon her own likeness, which 
we published in the March Number of the PurenovocicaL 
Journat. We cheerfully give her the full benefit of her pro- 
test, simply remarking that we received the daguerreotype 
from which the engraving was made from a very respon- 
sible source, [will she deny this?] and that some of her 
friends consider it quite a good likeness. We tried to pre- 
sent Mrs. Bloomer in the most accep‘ able manner, and were 
not a little astonished on reading the folle wing in her paper : 








“Tt surely, [the likeness,] could never be meant for 
us. There must be some mistake, and the publishers have 
put in somebody else’s picture, and some’ hor mis-spelled 
the name, and so called it ours. It does not look like any- 
body we know, so we can give no idea whose likeness it is ; 
but we hope our friends Fowlers and Wells will find out to 
whom it belongs, and correct the mistake. 

“It is really too bad for one to be represented as more 
ill-looking than they really are—especially when they are 
far from handsome—and then sent all over the world for 
people to look at. Not that the portrait with our name, in 
the Journal, is very ill-looking either, for it 1s not, only it 
belongs to some one weighing at least fifty pounds more 
than we, and who has seen some fifteen or twenty more 
years. We do not like to pass ourself off for a * bigger’ 
woman than we really are, or as one possessing the mature 
wisdom of fifty years, when we have not seen thirty-five. 
Pray, gentlemen of the Journat, tell your readers that you 
got hold of the wrong woman that time.’’ 


Soon after the above appeared, the Cayuga Chief, an ex- 
cellent temperance newspaper published in Auburn, N. Y., 
near Mrs. Bloomer, had the following : 

“ The Porevotocicar and Water-Cvre Jovrxats never dis 
appoint their readers in the beauty of their typography or 
the variety of their contents. 

* The PHrevovocicat JourNAL contains a likeness and bi- 
ographical sketch of Mrs. Bloomer. Mrs. B., in the last 
Lily, protests against the likeness in strong terms, as not as 
good looking as she is. And so she did against an excellent 
likeness we once published. It may be ungallant—but we 
must say—that either of them flatter the original.’ 


With this we rest our case, assuring Mrs. Bloomer that 
we never committed the act she imputes, but endeavored 


in this, as at all other times, to show her up in the most fa- 
vorable light compatible with truth. 


SoMETHING FoR THE Bovs.—To see a lad not yet in his teens 
smoking a cigar or squirting the filthy juice of the quid 
from his mouth, with the coolness and skill of a veteran 
loafer, isa sad and disgusting spectacle ; but it is one, we 
are sorry to say, which is by no means uncommon in the 
streets of our cities, towns and villages. Everybody admits 
thai this is a pernicious thing. The father who himself uses 
the weed never advises his son to follow his example, though 
by not doing so he virtually condemns his own practice. 
But example preaches louder than precept, and the boy 
thinks it manly to smoke and chew in imitation of his father. 
What can we do to Rescue tue Boys ? 


Rev. George Trask, of Fitchburg, Mass., who has given 
much attention to the evils of tobacco using, and who has 
of late directed his labors more especially towards the 
young, has issued an anti-tobacco pledge, in the form of a 
beautiful gilt medal of about the size of a cent. The 
pledge, which surrounds the figure of a fine-looking boy 
trampling on the tobacco plant, is as follows : 

“*T WILL NEVER USE TOBACCO IN ANY FORM.”’ 

On the other side of the medal is the following enumera- 
tion of the evils of tobacco : 

** TOBACCO TENDS TO IDLENESS, POVERTY, INTEMPERANCE, Vicz, 
Int-Heatta, Insanrry AND DeatH.”’ 

We commend the medal to the boys, and hope it will be- 
come as famous and as useful as Father Mathew’s cele- 
brated temperance medal. 
























